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Sir William Muir is known to many of our readers 
by his Life of Mahomet and History of Islam to the 
Hegira, and his Annals of the Early Caliphate, as | 
well as by his various works on the Quran. In addi- 
tion to being an eminent Arabic scholar, he has had 
large and varied experience in the East, while hold- 
ing important offices of honor and trust in India. He 
is now at the head of the Edinburgh University. 
What he has to say to our readers concerning Fam- 
ine and Dearth in the East, has an added value in 
conjunction with our current Bible lessons. 





When you make a promise to a child, keep your 
word to the minutest particular. The childhood of 
the person to whom a promise is made, is never an 
excuse for the breaking of that promise ; on the con- 
trary, it exaggerates the offense. Wherever a child 
may gain his first experimental knowledge of the fac 
that a promise does not always mean performance, it 
ought not to be in his own home, or from his Sunday- | 
school teacher. Do not betray a child’s holy trust, 
unless you wish him to grow up cynical and distrust- 
ful. If you wish him to mature into a true and | 
faithful man, know that your surest means of win- | 
ning that end is by being always true and faithful to | 
him. _ How hard must it be for a child to trust God, 
who has learned not to trust his own mother or teacher! | 

One of the peculiar annoyances of city life is the 
constant upturning of the streets, and the constant | 











| tery is a far quieter place than ‘a business street. 
| who wants undisturbed quiet can find it there. 


| doing, and where there is always something to do, he 


| accompaniment and a result of activity and growth. 


| he will always show us the way as fast as we are really 
| ready to go on. 


| has been illumined, and he is safe at his destina- 


| sunlight of the coming day. 


| precious time in fruitless parleying. 
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i 
down-pulling of the buildings, at one point or another | 
of the more public thoroughfares. It seems as if | 
there were always a new set of pipes being laid for | 
water or gas, a new opening of branch sewers, a new 
sinking of a bed for a motor cable, or a new surfacing 
of a street railway track. And it seems as if there 
were always some old building giving way to a new 
and larger structure, or receiving a new front. It is, 
moreover, the busiest man who most feels the hin- 
drances and discomforts of these disturbances of city 
life. Yet these hindering annoyances are but the 
signs and the proofs of life and of progress. A ceme- 
He 
If, 


however, he would be where there is always something 





must accept the disturbances of quiet which are an 


If we will only have patience with God’s leading, 
The trouble with most of us is that 
we want to see the path through to the end, before 
we take the first step. We want to know, before we 
start, how we are to come out. But this is not God’s 
way for us. A man who is traveling in a dark night 
on a country road, does not have the whole way 
lighted at once by the lantern he carries. It shows 
him only one step; but as he takes that, the lantern 
is borne forward, and another step is lighted, and then 
another and another, until in the end the whole way 
tion. God’s word, as a guiding light, is a lamp unto 
our feet, not a sun flooding a hemisphere. In the 





darkest night, it will always show us the next step; 
then, when we have taken that, it will show us another; 
,and thus on, till it brings us out into the full, elear | 
We need to learn well 
the lesson of patience, if we would have God guide 
}us. Many of us cannot wait for him, but insist in 
| running on faster than he leads, and then we wonder 
why there is no light on the path, and we complain, 
and are discouraged because we stumble so often. If 
we stay back with the lantern, it will be all right 
with us in our journeying. 


To be silenced is not always to have the worst of 
an argument. When Hananiah, in the name of 
Jehovah, by eloquent speech and no less eloquent 
symbol, demonstrated that Jeremiah’s prophecies were 
all wrong, we read that the prophet Jeremiah quietly 
“went his way,” leaving his opponent to exult asa vic- 
tor among the priests and the people who thronged the 
temple. A man who knew that he was on the Lord’s | 





t | side, and that he had spoken the truth of the Lord, 


could afford to do that. The bitter s« 
whether Hananiah or Jeremiah was right. 


sequel showed | 
There 
are occasions when it is the part of a wise man to 


follow this precedent of Jeremiah. When one is in 


the midst of scoffers who have demonstrated to their | | 
own satisfaction that there is no God, that the Bible 


is a fiction, and that immortality is a dream, it is | 


'sometimes better, having once delivered one’s testi- | 


mony, quietly to go one’s way, rather than to spend | 
What ‘does: it | 
matter if the enemies of God’s truth 
sional cheap triumph? The truth 


| their evil deeds. 


enjoy an o¢éa- | purposes as a discipline, at all; 
itself is sure, | tinue to seem, as it has seemed in the past to others, 
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beyond the reach of arguments, however brilliant,— 
of sneers, however cutting,—of jibes, however witty. 
Knowing that, the Christian can afford to go upon 
his way, even though, for a time, it seems as if he 
were silenced, and to wait quietly for the time 
which will justify all truth, and put to shame all 
falsehood. 


What a difference it makes to have a street well 
lighted at night! The cheery beams of the street 
lamp and the dazzling brilliancy of the electric light 
are more of a protection to the traveler at night 
through city streets than the weapon of the police- 
man. The evil beings who haunt our streets at night 
shun the well-lighted thoroughfares, and skulk off into 
dark alleys and unlighted lanes where their evil 
deeds are not likely to be discovered. And yet it is 
not the light alone that makes the difference. There 
are palaces of sin where riot and revelry go on un- 
abashed beneath the glare of gilded lamps and crystal 
chandeliers; for the light of the physical lamp is of 
little moral avail unless it is made effective by that 
other light of which Christ spoke when he said, “ Ye 
are the light of the world.” The powers of darkness 
fear the natural light only when it is accompanied 
by that better light; and the guilty creatures who 
show their guilt, unashamed, in the brilliantly lighted 
palaces of sin, would cower and shrink beneath the 
Christ-lighted eyes of true and pure men, if suddenly 
exposed to their searching gaze. There are anxious 
souls who seem to themselves never to have done any- 
thing for the Master, who might be comforted a little 
if they could only realize how important is this work 
of mere light-bearing. Many a neighborhood, now 
forced to be outwardly respectable by the presence of 


'a few God-fearing men and women in its midst, 


would break out into open and flagrant wickedness 
if that restraining and enlightening presence were to 
cease. But wherever God’s children are, the light 
shines, and the workers of iniquity are forced to hide 
It is a deed worth doing to flood 
the streets at night with the electric light; but it isa 
deed far better worth doing to let one’s Christian 
light so shine that evil men will fear to bring their 
evil deeds to the brightness of its shining; for the 
light of a little band of Christian men and women is 
worth more, to keep a community pure, than all the 
light of all ie lamps ever invented. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF CROSS-PURPOSES. 


There are few more annoying and more perplexing 
things in practical every-day life than the complica- 
tions that continually arise from the clashing of indi- 
vidual purposes. The father has a cherished plan of 
_ sending the son to college as the first step toward a 
professional life; what is he to do, when he finds that 


| the son wishes to enter the army, or perhaps to go to 
,| Munich to study 


the violin? Or where shall the 
| summer vacation be spent, if one-half of the family 
is fully bent upon going te the mountains, and the 
other half is just as fully bent upon going to the sea? 

There never was a life into which the discipline of 
cross-purposes did not enter; there never will be one 
which will escape that discipline in the future. Many, 
indeed, will never think of the clashing of individual 
to them it will con- 
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as if cross-purposes were nothing but an unmitigated 


hardship,—something which breaks in upon cherished 
plans, and introduces an element of discord into every 
prospective harmony. But, in whateyer way cross- 
purposes are looked upon, they are not to be escaped. 
Whether we regard them as a curse or a blessing, it 
is certain that they will exercise a yery important 
moulding influence upon our lives, either for good or 
for evil. 

And there is no reason why they should exercise 
upon us an influence for evil. The clashing of per- 
sonal purposes is always taken account of in God's 
providence; and often the rulings of that providence 
are first indicated by a seemingly inextricable com- 
plication and confusion of personal plans. When we 
are running swiftly, we are not always running safely ; 


and sometimes the greatest kindness which God can | 


do for us, is to bring us to a sharp halt by unexpected 
opposition. Andeven when our course is, in the main, 
a right one, we may be prevented from deflecting at 
this point or at that by new knowledge gained in a 
conflict of cross-purposes. When those with whom 
we are expected to labor harmoniously range them- 
selves against us at some stage of our mutual progress, 
it ought to be accepted as an indication that Provi- 
dence has something for both parties, or for one party, 


to learn from that sudden divergence of before accord- | 


ant purposes. [ven if the temporary conflict of pur- 
poses lead to nothing more than a clearer understand- 
ing of the goal towards which both parties are striving, 
that clearer understanding is in itself a decided gain. 

But there are many different ways in which the 
gain of cross-purposes may be more clearly illustrated 
than this. The conflict of personal purposes which 
ends in the separation of those who before have been 
co-laborers is not always to be deplored. Sometimes 
the alliance which is thus broken up was from the first 
an unwise one; and its unwisdom could not be realized 
until the conflict of purposes manifested itself. It 
may, for instance, be a business partnership between 
& man whose action is always based upon a high 
standard of Christian morality and a man who is 
essentially dishonest; it is clear gain when the con- 
flict of personal purposes, in such a case, disentangles 
the Christian man from a partnership into which he 
should never have entered. Or it may be simply that 
the conflict of purposes brings to an end a personal 
combination whose work has been done, and which, 
therefore, has no further reason for existence. As 
God gives us new work, we must come into personal 
relations with new laborers, leaving the old work to 
be carried on by those whose duty it still is to carry 
iton. Insuch a case, the divergence of personal 
purpose, which brings the old relationship to an end, 
is to be accepted as an indication of the new purposes 
of God. 

But cross-purposes are not always meant to teach a 
lesson of reparation. Sometimes, indeed, they are 


meant to teach a lesson of closer union, by empha- | 


sizing the necessity of subordination, That is a lesson 


which requires to be emphasized in these days, as in | 


all other days; for neither man nor nation will attain 
to the best performance of a God-given mission which 
does not recognize the law of subordination. The first 
conflict of will between parent and child may prove 
a blessing to both parent and child when it rightly 
and wisely teaches the child, for the first time, the 


lesson of its own place in the order and progress of 
So in many another conflict of 


the family economy. 
life, where adults are engaged, the most important 
lesson for each to learn is his own place in that order 
of which the action of each forms a part. There is 


nothing unmanly in the recognition of one’s own lower | 


place in the order of the world’s action ; rather, it isthe 
action of the highest manhood, when it becomes evident, 
in the conflict of cross-purposes, that a false position 


has been taken up, frankly to acknowledge that in this | 


place the question is not one of equal responsibilities 
at all, but simply one of order, of subordination, and 
of obedience to the duly constituted authority. It isa 
high privilege to be able to obey, as it is a high privi- 
lege to be given to rule; and no man’ has learned to 
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| rule aright who has not himself learned how to obey | 
aright. | 

Cross-purposes may also lead to closer union by | 
mutual modification of, plan on the part of two 
standing on a plane of equal responsibilities. Eyery 
tyro in kinematics knows that when two equal forces 
impinge upon one another in exactly opposite diree- 
tions, the result is that each neutralizes the other ; and, 
as a consequence, there is a dead stop. But if either 
of the forces deflects never so slightly from the line 
of direct opposition, the result is a new line of motion, 
wherein each force has its own fitting proportion to | 
theother. This lesson of the parallelogram of forces is | 
just as applicable to the theory of cross-purposes. If two | 
equal wills, set to conduct one enterprise, meet one an- 
other on directly opposing lines, the result will be that 
nothing can be done so long as that equal and direct 
| opposition continues. But if there is a legitimate 
| concession on one side, the difficulty is generally solved ; 

a new line of action is provided, and the energies of 
both combine in a direction of harmonious action, 
| different from that which either had individually pro- 
posed. Such a modification of mutual action is often 
a distinct gain to all parties concerned. The compli- 
cations which result from cross-purposes can often 
advantageously be disentangled by wise concessions 
on both sides. When such a solution is reached, it 
will generally be found that each of the opposing 
parties took a one-sided view of the case in question, 
and that a new breadth and clearness of vision has 
resulted from the necessity laid upon each to take 
account of the purpose and action of the other. 

Nor should it be forgotten that one of the chief 
gains of a conflict of purpose is to recall us to the 
right when we are wholly in the wrong. There are 
very few of us who are always right; and often we 
should go wandering off in hopeless error if we were 
not awakened to the necessity of guarding our steps by 
| finding that our purposes run counter to the purposes 
of those whose counsel and affection we value most. 
If it was a heathen maxim that one can learn even 
from an enemy, it surely ought to be a recognized 
truth among Christians that one can learn from a 
friend. When those who love us sincerely set them- 
selves in direct opposition to our cherished plans, it is 
time for us to ask whether, after all, our proposed 
course is the wisest one. It may be the wisest one; 
for even friends may err, and fidelity to our friends 
themselves may demand our adherence to our own 
purposes; but it is much more likely that our friends 
are partially right in their opposition, and that we 
are partially wrong. Blessed is the conflict of cross- 
purposes that recalls us from the wrong to the right. 

So it will be seen that every conflict of cross-pur- 
poses carries with it a lesson, if we will only learn it. 
It may be simply to give us a clearer knowledge of 
the way along which we are traveling; it may be to 
teach us our proper place in the economy of God’s 
plans; it may be to lead us to modify an unwise pur- 
| pose; it may be to call us to new work; it may be to 
| recall us from the wrong. But whatever the teaching 
| in each particular case may be, we ought to be thank- 
| ful for the opportunity of gaining new wisdom which 
| it gives to us; and as each new case of conflict comes 
up, we ought to set ourselves quietly and reverently to 
| find out what, in it, is God’s teaching for us. So shall 
_we find the gain which comes from the discipline of 
| cross-purposes. 
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| NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 











| Conventional abbreviations are a necessity, as well as | 
a convenience, in works of 
hardly less so in ordinary writing or printing. 


reference; and they are 
Yet it is | 
often a matter of surprise to one who has used certain | 
abbreviations for years, to learn that they are quite un- 
intelligible to an ordinarily intelligent reader. He is 
still more surprised to learn that those abbreviations are 
not in the common lists of conventional abbreviations, 
in the standard dictionaries. An illustration in this line 
is furnished in an inquiry from a Pennsylvania clergyman, | 
as follows: 


Will you have the kindness to give me light on the following 
| question; What does “ f” mean when used in connection with | 


| writer’s stating and phrasing of that truth. 





[Vol. XXVIL, No. 38. 
a reference from Scripture, like the following: “(1 Kings 
20: 35 f7.),” or “(1 Kings 7f.)"? I find it used frequently 
in The Sunday School Times; but I fail to get any clue to its 


>). 


| meaning. 


The meaning is simple enough when once you know 
it, and blind enough until you do: “/.” is the abbrevia- 
tion for “following,” and shows that the verse next 
following the one specified is also included in the refer- 
ence; “jf.” is the plural form of the abbreviation, and 
shows that more verses than one following that which is 
noted are included in the reference, A common Latin 
abbreviation, in modern use, for the same purpose, is 
“sq.” in the singular, and “sgq.” in the plural (or, again, 
seg. and segq.), standing for seguenti (plural, sequentibus) 
or “{and in] the place (or places) following.” By the 
Germans, “7.” and “ff.” are used as in the English, as 
Jolgendes (plural, folgende) means the same as our English 
“following.” It is certainly noteworthy that this use of 
“f.” and “ ff.” is not mentioned in the list of Webster, 
of Worcester, or of the Imperial Dictionary. 


How best to care for a Sunday-school, when its mem- 
bers are largely reduced by the absence of teachers and 
scholars on a summer vacation, has long been one of the 
puzzling questions of Sunday-school management. Here 
it comes again, in a communication from an Illinois cor- 
respondent, as follows: 

I take the liberty of asking your views upon the following 
method of conducting a Sunday-school during the summer 
months. For the past few weeks the attendance of both teachers 
and scholars at our school has been greatly reduced; the num- 
ber of children and adults present being nearly equal, Theschool 
has not been taught by classes as usual; but one leader has 
taught the whole school en masse from the desk, using the 
method commonly adopted in teaching Bible classes,—asking 
questions and receiving answers. Do you consider such a 
method advantageous to the school, or would you consider it 
better to divide the school into classes, even if it took parts of 
two or three classes to make a good-sized one. There are suffi- 
cient teachers present to care for the scholars by classes. If the 
foregoing is worthy of an answer in the columns of your paper, 
it will be highly appreciated. 

There are both advantages and disadvantages in such 
a method as the one described; and the relative force of 
these must be considered in each case by itself. To 
begin with, however, it should be understood that the 
superintendent who can teach his entire school as one 
class, must have a great deal more than an ordinary 
measure of teaching power. Many a man who can teach 
five scholars, giving attention to, and securing atten- 
tion from, each scholar, cannot teach fifty scholars. But 
if the superintendent be thus exceptionally qualified for 
handling his school as a body, he has, in so doing, cer- 
tain advantages over the ordinary class method, through 
the enthusiasm of numbers, and the fuller current of 
sympathy moving the scholars onward together. More- 
over, those scholars whose teachers are lacking in what 
is called personal magnetism, are peculiarly the gainers 
through the new stimulus given to them by such general 
exercises led by so efficient an instructor as the compe- 
tent superintendent. Yet no teacher, however well 
qualified, can have the same personal relation to indi- 
vidual scholars across the room, and in the conduct of 
general exercises (even though questioning and answer- 
ing bea part of those exercises), as he could have if 
seated directly before those scholars, where he could 
look each one into the eye by turn, and lay a hand on 
the knee or the shoulder of that scholar, as he put a 
well-designed question, or gave expression to a fitting 
word of personal counsel or reminder. For a brief sea- 
son, as in midsummer, a competent superintendent 
might well attempt the general exercises for his school, 
with a hope of certain temporary advantages. But that 
plan, even then, leaves out an important feature of the 
smaller class system ; and it ought never to be reckoned 
desirable except for a season and for a special reason. 
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A reader’s attitude toward a truth has, in many a 
case, quite as much to do with settling for him both the 
meaning and the influence of that truth, as has its 
Au" a 
reader’s personal experiences, as also his denominational 
associations and surroundings, are likely to shape and 
color nis estimate of a specific statement of truth. -This 
thought is suggested in the reading of a letter from a 
Church of England clergyman in the British Provinces, 
in criticism upon a recent editorial in these pages. The 
view of that editorial here expressed, will doubtless 
strike most of our readers with surprise; yet it is all the 
more noteworthy on that account. Here it is: 


As you say in The Sunday School Times, “ Different men look 
differently at the same thing.” This is a truth which I think 
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statement, headed ‘“‘ What Our Dead Do for Us.” While agree- 
ing to a certain extent upon the subject of the influence which 
the remembrance of dear ones who have been taken from us 
may exercise over us while we are sojourning here apart from 
them, I cannot see any scriptural warrant for believing that 
they know anything of us while we are thus separated, so as to 
be able to exercise any influenee by communion with us (see 
Isa. 63: 16), In the present day, when so much error, I believe, 
abounds about praying to the dead and for the dead, I cannot 
but regard the paper in question to be very misleading, and 
caleulated to do much harm, On another point also I cannot 
help differing with the views of the writer as calculated to 
throw dishonor upon God’s Word; I allude to his reference to 
the representation of the Virgin Mary and the infant Saviour, 
which I regard as a direct violation of the Second Commiand- 
ment. It is not the question whether such representations exer- 
cise such an influence over those who regard them with attention ; 
but that, sincethey are the work of a creature, they are very likely 
to-give a wrong direction to religious feeling, rather than a right 
one, and lead to superst:tious ceremonies, and so the devotion 


which ought to be given to God alone is gradually withdrawn | 


from him altogether. I know that some regard such represen- 
tations as a help to devotion, but that God has forbidden them 
ought to be enough for his dutiful and obedient children. I 
believe that we are taught by God’s Word, and not by outward 
symbols, except such as he has expressly authorized; but I 
restrain myself from writing farther, as I would not longer 
trespass upon your tims and attention, though I could not help, 
from the interest which I have taken in The Sunday School 


Times, now used for some years by our Sunday-school teachers, | 
to express my dissent from the article in question, which I trust | 


you will bear with me in doing. 


A sufficient answer to the first point of objection in the | 


above letter is the fact that the editorial writer had in 
mind, from the beginning to the end of that editorial 
article, only the subjective influence, in our own minds, 
of the memory, and of the well-understood views and 
opinions, of our dear ones who are now with their Saviour. 
No thought of any direct personal communications pass- 
ing between the dead and the living was in the shaping 


of any statement of that article; nor do we think that | 
one of our readers in a thousand received such an idea | 


from the writing. It may be well, however, in passing, 
to note that when Moses and Elijah appeared on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, they seemed reasonably fa- 
miliar with the progress of affairs in the life that here is, 
as they conversed with our Saviour, “and spake of his 
decease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem” 
(Luke 9: 31). And the writer of Hebrews, having 
named many of those who had gone before, says of them 
and of ourselves: “Therefore let us also, seeing we are 
compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, .. . 
run with patience the race that is set before us.” 


our race-running, 
As to the second point of objection, there was no 
thought of suggesting any devotional help from paint- 


ings of the Virgin Mother and the Holy Child. It was 


merely noted that the thought of a sorrowing mother was, | 


in a sense, more of a comfort to us than the thought of 
a rejoicing mother. If, indeed, our correspondent thinks 
that a photograph of a living clergyman, or a fancy 
pencil-sketch of a Bible character, is in itself a violation 
of the Second Commandment, then we differ with him 
entirely; and here is another illustration, as he suggests, 
of the truth that “different men look differently at the 
same thing.” 


Turning from the British Provinces in the North to | 


Georgia in the South, we have another letter on the same 
theme, which gives quite another view of the editorial 
in question. It is from a Christian mother, who is not 
likely to pray to, nor to pray for, her dead, but who finds 
comfort in the thought that their influence is effective 
for good in and through her own continued life here. 
She says: 


Your valuable paper has been a visitor in our family some | 


five or six years, and I have always enjoyed reading it. I can- 
not refrain from expressing my full appreciation of your editorial 
entitled “ What Our Dead Do for Us.” One year ago we laid 


to rest a much loved son, aged nineteen years, and under un- | 


usually sad circumstances. He went to visit his grandmother 
in Pennsylvania, and when we bade him good-by, it was for- 
eve?* for we never beheld his noble, manly form again. In the 
latter part of August, 1884, he s!:-kened, and, in less than two 
weeks, he died of malarial fever. His precious remains were 
brought to our Southern home and i:terred here. It has been 
so hard to understand why one whose life gave evidence of so 
much usefulness should thus be taken, and in our anguish our 
hearts often cry out, “ Why was it?” And we miss him all the 
more deeply because of his lovely Christian character. Thus 
it was that your words came to us like a friend speaking sweet 
words of comfort, assuring us that our dear dead lives on here, 
for and with us, and in us, who mourn and remember him as 
zone hence forever, wielding such influence as only death could 
exert. I just want to thank you for the consolation you have 
rendered ynto a bereaved father and mother. 


This | 
certainly does not suggest the idea of their blindness to | 
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AN OPEN 


BY 


DOOR. 


E. R. CHAMPLIN, 

O soul that moanest o’er thy fate, 
And longest to be free, 

Before thee is an open gate 
To perfect lib ‘rty . 


And if thou wilt be wholly free— 
Not bound by hate or pride, 

Or any of their company 
Thou needst not stay outside, 


But not by moan, but prayer and song, 
By will to be and do, 

By love of right and hate of wrong, 
Wilt thou be wafted through. 


FAMINE AND DEARTH IN THE EAST. 


BY PRINCIPAL SIR WILLIAM MUIR, LL. 


) 





D., D.C.L., K.C.S.1. 


The Hebrew word 3} (ra’abh) for famine, signifies 





literally hunger, as in Psalm 34:10, where it is applied | 
to young lions; and Psalm 50: 12, “If I were hungry, 1 | 


, 


would not tell thee.” In the Septuagint and the New 
Testament, the word is rendered 2:udé¢ (limos); in the 
Vulgate, fames. 

In the southern climates of the East, rain, as a rule, 
falls at fixed periods of the year. 
ical showers is followed by failure of the coming harvest. 
| If the drought be severe, and spread over a large extent 
| of country, the outcome is scarcity, and, when prolonged, 


Failure in the period- | 


| famine. The people perish with hunger, and the cattle 


| for lack of fodder. Every green thing dries up; the 
brooks fail; even the wells fall empty; the naked ground 

akes 
| phere 


a furnace. The distress of man and beast is thus 


sadly pictured : 


The word of the LORD that came to Jeremiah concerning the 
dearth. 

Judah mourneth, and the gates thereof languish; they are 
black unto the ground ; and the cry of Jerusalem is gone up. 

And the nobles have sent their littk ones to the waters; they 


and cracks; the glare is intolerable, and the atmos- | 


| for years. 


95 


ar 


arising from suspension of the season and prolonged 
drought in the East. 

In Palestine, the rainy season sets in three or four 
months later than in India, and with less of regularity. 
Rain begins toward the end of October, or early in 
November,—but gradually, the earth being made soft with 
showers (Psa. 65:10). Rain falls heavily at intervals, 
two or three days at a time, all through November and 
December. Showers become less frequent in the suc- 
ceeding months, and are followed by morning mists. 
Thesé last as late as May, which is the chief month of 
harvest. During the rest of the year, the sky, as a rule, 
is cloudless; the atmosphere becomes heated, and the 
soil parched. In ‘the autumn, the air begins again to be 
charged with moisture; and in October the clouds renew 
their promise of abundant showers. Such, then, is ‘‘the 
early and the latter rain” of, which we read in the Old 
Testament, and for which, as St. James tells us, the hus- 
bandman hath long patience. Such also are “the early 
cloud and morning dew ” of Hosea, which too often belie 
the promise of lasting benefit; and such likewise the 
prophet’s imagery of “théscloud of dew in the heat of 
harvest’ (Isa. 18: 4). 

Failure is less frequent in Syria than in India. But 
when it does occur, in proportion to its severity and ex- 
tent the consequences are disastrous. So it was in the 
days of Jacob: ‘There was no bread in all the land; for 
the fumime was very sore, so that the land of Egypt and - 
all the land of Canaan fainted by reason of the famine” 
(Gen. 47: 13). The drought, we see, had by a rare con: 
tingency reached even to the sources of the Nile. Scarcity 
is also sometimes caused by flights of locusts: “The 
land is as the garden of Eden before them, and behind 
them a desolate wilderness; yea, nothing shall escape 
them” (Joel 2: 3). But such visitations, as also those 
of the vermin described in Joel, and the “blasting and 
mildew” of the Pentateuch and the Prophets, are com- 
paratively limited in their effects. 

In the good providence of God, man lives from hand 
to mouth. It is our daily bread we pray for, not a store 
If production were suddenly everywhere to 


| cease, the stock of the whole world would probably not 


| yield more than a couple of years’ subsistence. 


came to the pits, and found no water; they returned with their | 


| vessels empty ; they were ashamed and confounded, and covered 
their heads. 

Because the ground is chapt, for there was no rain in the 
earth ; the plowmen were ashamed, they covered their heads, 

Yea, the hind also calved in the field, and forsook it, because 
there was no grass. 

And the wild asses did stand in the high places, they snuffed 
up the wind like dragons ; their eyes did fail, because there was 
| no grass (Jer. 14: 1-6). 


In India, every one is familiar with the yearly opening 
of “the rains.” The ordinary time for their setting in 


for three months. As the 
approaches, the people watch with anxious eye for sig- 
nals of the coming storm. 


season 


burning heat, at last the monsoon arrives ; and when “the 
heaven becomes black with clouds and wind, and there 
isa great rain” (1 Kings 20: 45), then the relief is intense. 
All nature smiles. 
verdant. At once the plow is put into the fields, and 
we realize the picture drawn in that most lovely of pas- 
toral songs: 


Thou makest the outgoings of the morning and evening to 
rejoice. 

Thou visitest the earth and waterest it... 

Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly ; thou settlest the 
furrows thereof; thou makest it soft with showers ; thou blessest 
the springing thereof. 

Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; and thy paths 

| drop fatness. 
They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness; and the little 
| hills rejoice on every side. 
flocks ; the valleys also are covered over with corn; they shout 
for } oy, they also sing (Dsa. 65). 


But it is not always thus. 
| rarely—it is far otherwise. The season comes, and there 
is no sign of cloud or of disturbance in the lurid atmos- 
phere. The heaven overhead is brass, and the earth 
19; Deut. 28: 23). Intense 
anxiety seizes the people high and low, rich and poor; 
and so it lasts until, happily, the longed-for clouds arise, 
or till, too late, hope gives way to despair. 


beneath, iron (Lev. 26: 


sons, the helplessness of man, and his dependence on the 
Creator’s hand, come vividly before the national mind,— 
sentiments which might be taken greater advantage 
of by our Eastern churches in their normal services. In 
Europe and America, where wet and dry alternate inces- 
santly, and where los; is dreaded more from flood than 
| drought, it is difficult to realize the state of things 


And, after long months of 


The brown and dusty plain becomes | . ; 
: sty Pilar becomes | people themselves to migrate to a land of plenty. 


| dearth here, there will be plenty there. 


| of canals, the difficulty has always lain, not in 
' cient aggregate store, but in the ability rapidly to carry 
i : a _ ©. | the surplus of one district into another that is in need. 
is June, and they last with more or less of intermission | 4 14 go in proportion as railways and means of speedy 
for the outburst | , 





Sometimes—thank God, but | 


At such sea- | 


But no 
such thing as a universal drought is heard of, even in 
legend. Famines are but partial and local. If there be 
And thus when 
anywhere season after season fails, and tie local stock 
is all consumed, the plenty of one spot supplies the 
deficiency of another. Even in Indiaitis so. The con- 
tinent is so great that the produce, whatever happens, 
would, if properly distributed, suffice for all, Even 
with the increased supply from the magnificent system 
a defi- 


transit are created, in the same degree is the distress 
mitigated or altogether removed. 

But in ancient times the facilities for transport, both 
as regards roads and carriage, were often entirely want- 
ing, and at the best tedious and altogether insufficient for 
any great emergency. The readiest plan was for the 
The 
patriarchs could carry up but little corn from Egypt to 
Canaan; it was a simpler thing for Jacob with his 
threescore and six souls to go down into Egypt. And 
we find, at an earlier date, Abraham making the same 
journey at a time of famine (Gen, 12), Isaac also trav- 
eled for the same reason to the land of Moab? (Gen. 26), 
and, at a later‘period, Naomi with her husband did the 
same (Ruth 1: 1). 

Passing over other famines, some of which, in the days 
of the kings and prophets, were occasioned by besieging 


| armies, as the famine in Samaria in the days of Elisha, 
The pastures are clothed with | 


we come to the mention of a serious scarcity in 
the days of the apostles. And it is remarkable as the 
first occasion on which the gift of charity was brought 
into play by the churches for the relief of their famished 
brethren (Acts 11: 28; Rom. 15: 25-28); an occasion 
also for the inculcation, by the apostle, of the grand mo- 
tive for Christian liberality; namely, the example of the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, when he was rich, 
yet for our sakes he became poor, that we through his 
poverty might become rich (2 Cor. 8: 9). 

In the early history of Islam there are notices of re- 
peated famines in Arabia, Syria, and Mesopotamia. 
During the caliphate of Omar, within a few years of 
the death of Mahomet, the north of Arabia was visited 
with a prolonged drought, in which the cattle died, and 

1 Moab is here probably aslip of the pen, on the part of Sir William, 
for the Negeb, or South Country. Isaac went to Gerar; Naomi to Moab. 
—THE Epitor, 
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even the wild beasts of the desert, “tamed by want, 
came seeking food at the hand of man.” The caliph 
shared the calamity with his people, and from the coarse 
and insufficient fare his countenance, “naturally fresh 
and bright, became sallow and haggard,”—a commentary 
on the prophet’s complaint: “Our skin was black like 
an oven, because of the terrible famine” (Lam. 5: 10). | 
As in ancient times, so now also there was plenty in the 
land of Egypt, from whence Amru sent grain to the 
famished land. The scarcity was followed by a terrible | 
plague, which decimated the people of Syria (Annals of | 
the Early Caliphate, Chap. X XIITI.). 

In all ages and among all nations drought has been a 
time of intercession with the Deity to remove the calam- 
ity. Thus, in the famine just mentioned, the return of 
rain is attributed to a public service in which Abbas, the 
Prophet’s uncle, interceded for the people. In the south 
of Africa, the Kaffir tribes at such seasons “‘ resort to Rain- 
makers for help; and in the Life of Moffat we meet 
with these as “‘the missionaries’ inveterate ...emies” 
(Moffat’s Life and Labors, p. 78). Such also were the 
prophets of Baal, whose hes hen orgies were so signally 
foiled, at the prayer of Elijah, by the intervention of the 
God of Israel. 

Famine and plenty, drought and showers of rain, the 
parched soil and streams of living water, are apt emblems 
of the vicissitudes in the spiritual life. Amos prophesies 
a “famine in the land; not a famine of bread, nor a 
thirst for water, but of hearing of the words of the Lord” 
(Amos 8: 11, 12), when men would wander far and near 
in the vain search after the bread of life. So the Psalmist, 
describing his spiritual distress, says: “My moisture is 
turned into the drought of summer” (Psa. 32: 4); and 
when exiled from the means of grace, he cries out: “ My 
soul thirsteth for thee. My flesh longeth for thee, ina 
dry and thirsty land where no_ water is” (Psa. 63: 1). 
“The man that trusteth in man” is likened to the heath 
in the desert, inhabiting parched places in the wilder- 
ness. In contrast with him, how beautiful is the imagery 
describing ‘‘the man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose 
hope the Lord is.” “For he shall be as a tree planted 
by the waters, and that spreadeth out her roots by the 
river, and shall not see when heat cometh, but her leaf 
shall be green; and shall not be careful in the year of 
drought, neither shall cease from yielding fruit” (Jer. 
17 : 5-8). 

And so, when the children of God find peace and joy 
in believing, “the wilderness and the solitary place are 
glad for them; the desert rejoices and blossoms as a rose; 
it blossoms abundantly and rejoices, even with joy and 
singing” (Isa. 35). 

Edinburgh University, Scotland, 


PERPETUAL RECEIVERS. 
BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 


I have been walking out in my garden, and refreshing 
myself by looking admiringly at the different groups 
of flowers which it exhibits,—roses, tulips, begonias, 
heliotropes, geraniums of all hues, snow-white and gor- 
geously colored lilies, petunias, with the whole family 
of beautiful forms that are wont to embellish the sur- 
roundings of tasteful homes. How wonderful the variety 
of shapes, colors, and perfumes! All greet me as if with 
cheerful smiles. A patch of pansies, at which I pause a 
moment, seem to turn up their broad and almost human 
faces as if returning my good-morning glance, and 
responding with grateful nods as they are moved 
slightly by the breeze: The scene starts a train of 
inquiring thought. 

How have they become possessed of these diverse 
charms? What have they done to gain them? Noth- 
ing. “They toil not, neither do they spin;” they are 
entirely passive, without consciousness, without will, 


_eye, but a deeper and more tender interest to the heart. 
| These hundreds of young persons wear “ the human form 





without effort. They are simply receivers; and so fulfill 
the proper function and accomplish ultimately the wise 
end of their being. By the divine constitution of things, | 
other agents work for them. The vital force, which is 
God’s hidden power, works for them. The cultivator 
who prepares the soil, and guards and dresses them 
while growing, works for them. Nature, with her 
revolving seasons, her frosts and snows, her vernal 


breaths and genial showers; the sun, with his glowing | 
heats ; the electric currents that reveal themselves in the 
lightning and the thunder; all the invisible and 
silent, but yet mighty, forces whose results are manifest | 
in the life and action of the world,—all, all are per- 
petually working for them. They are, we repeat, always 
and only mere receivers. It is so that they become the 
po:sessors of the wonderful loveliness which I behold. | 
On a pleasant summer morning, I go into a large | 
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Sunday-school of five or six hundred pupils; such a 
school as may readily be found in connection with many 
of our most active and successful churches. Jt presents 
a charming spectacle. It offers not only beauty to the 


divine,” the image of God. Dressed in their neat Sun- 
day attire, they represent a certain degree of culture and 
refinement. Their faces generally glow with health and 
cheerful happiness, and their eyes sparkle with intelli- 
gence and youthful animation. To the careful observer, 
their countenances express likewise rational thought and 
purpose, and large unfolding faculties. Earth can hardly 
offer anywhere a more lovely and interesting picture. In 
its elements of power to move the heart, it greatly sur- 
passes the most perfect flower-garden in existence. 

In several respects, a garden of flowers and an assembly 
of young people differ very widely. The flowers, as we 
have said, are without consciousness and intelligence, 
without will and choice, and without responsibility. 
Their whole condition is the result of the surrounding 
influences which have constantly been acting on them. 
To what they have received, they owe entirely what they 
are. Tothe forces to which I have referred as ever acting 
on them, and others similar, they owe all that makes them 
the glory of the natural world, and ministers of ever-new 
delight to human sensibility. Those who make up the 
assembly of young people in the fresh years of opening 
life, stand on a far higher plane in the order of creation. 
Since they have consciousness, reason, will, freedom, and 
so the power and the responsibility of rational choice 
and action, we recognize, when we see or think of them, 
this vast dissimilarity, yet see in both the wisdom, power, 
and goodness of the Creator. 

Now, in the few words which I am minded to say to 
the intelligent young friends who are readers of The 
Times, I beg leave to ask their attention to the one 
notable particular in which they are, in constitution and 
condition, not different from the flowers, but altogether 
like them. I would gladly lead them to a distinct and 
thoughtful recognition of the fact that, like the flowers, 
they are perpetual receivers; are constantly acted upon by 
forces and influences without themselves, which are 
adopted silently, and unrecognized by consciousness, to 
affect, mould, and, to a greater or less extent, determine, 
their whole character and being. Not receivers only, 
because of their higher nature and capacities, but still 
perpetual receivers; and that to an extent which it is 
perilous not to understand and practically to heed in 
the entire discipline and self-culture of their lives. 

The fact that all human beings are from their birth to 
some extent influenced by their surroundings, is so 
obyious that everybody is willing to admit it. Few 
comparatively, however, it is evident, think closely 
enough to gain more than a vague and ill-defined idea 
of what this statement really involves. A careful and 
discriminating attention to the matter must be given, if 
one would fully comprehend it. Of a group of flowers, 
each has its own distinctive capacity of receiving. Sun- 
light, air, rain,—all the established agencies of nature,— 
act upon each according to the constitutional organi- 
zation of each, as given by God. The jessamine, the 
passion-flower, the japonica, each is made what it is by 
the special influences to which its receptive power has 
immediate relation; and each of all the varieties of the 
garden being determined by its own particular law, the 
endless variety of shapes and hues is the beautiful result. 


But in your rational and free human life, O youth- 
ful reader! the case is a widely different one. From 
your earliest years of self-consciousness, you have seemed 
to yourself to have within you the springs of your own 
activities; and to have been moulding yourself into what 
you have been and now are. You have been finding in 
your own breast elementary ideas, conceptions of the 





nature of things about you, desires for real or imaginary 


in one direction or another. Under the influence of | 
these things continually felt, you naturally give your | 
chief attention to what are to you matters of immediate | 
consciousness,—your own emotions, choices, purposes, | 
and doings. You seem to be developing and building up 

yourself by your own endeavors; as by the acquisition | 
of knowledge, by self-discipline, by the study of arts and 

sciences, or of methods of business and the comparative 


_ value of different human pursuits, All this because of | 


your high place on the seale of being. The flowers of | 
the garden or the field, while they are coming forward | 
and putting on their glorious shapes and colors, have | 
nothing corresponding to this at all. Of all the elements | 
that make them what by time and unfolding they | 
actually become, they are passive receivers only. 
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and using all that is best and highest in your being, 
resolutely endeavoring to make the utmost of yourself 
which it is possible for you to make. You cannot be too 
eagerly intent on this. But in order to accomplish what 
you wish, it is wise,and even necessary, that you keep 
habitually before you the most important fact, that, over 
and above the activities which originate within yourself, 
and make your inner personal life, you are every day 
and hour feeling the action on you, from without, of 
forces whose unperceived and noiseless influences reach, 
and more or less affect, the whole constitution and char- 
acter of your being. The receiving capacity of the tulip 
is very limited. It is made capable of passively receiv- 
ing exactly what is needful to make it a perfect tulip. 
That is all. But the receiving capacity of your vastly 
nobler and active nature, is, one may almost say, 
unlimited; and activity and receptivity are equally 
endowments of your being, and are ever together, deter- 
mining what it is at length to be. 

To make what I would say as clear as possible, let 
me ask you, reader, to go back in memory to your child- 
hood,—the earliest days of distinct recollection. Per- 
haps you do this now and then for mere pleasure, happy 
in living over what now seem to you to have been well- 
nigh blissful days. Youremember, first of all, that you 
had a home. It lives still, as a pleasant picture, in your 
mind. Every room in itis as if you sawit now. The 
very paper on the walls of the nursery in which you 
played; the pictures, perhaps few and of trifling value, 
which hung in the parlor, the dining-room, or the cham- 
ber ; the book-shelves, but lightly burdened possibly, yet 
to you suggestive of knowledge,—you seem to have seen 
them yesterday. If it was acountry or a suburban home, 
it too had surroundings that you have not forgotten. 
Each window had its own outlook, and each its special 
charm, Outside the house were the door-yard, the play- 
ground, the garden, the orchard, the outbuildings, such 
as the crib, barn, hen-roost, and the rest. These in your 
first remembered years, were ever before your eyes, were 
the things that made your world, and affected your 
senses and your intelligence day by day. Best of all, 
within that home were father, mother, brothers, sisters, 
all lovely in your eyes, because surrounding you with an 
atmosphere of love, and performing for you perpetual 
offices of love. A little later your circle was growing 
wider. School-days came. Contact with the outside 
world was beginning. Companionships were forming. 
Studies, teachers, modes of labor, the occupations and 
interests of those around you, all such things were com- 
ing to engage your attention. Your intellectual powers 
were all the while expanding, and your sensibilities be- 
coming more mature and perfect. Such, im bird’s-eye 
view, has been your outward, active, and self-conscious 
life hitherto. It is over a career of this sort, differing, 
of course, in details, that you have come to the position 
in which you now stand,—that of a young man, or young 
woman, fairly launched on the sea of human life and 
experience, and such as you now actually are,—thought- 
ful or heedless, wise or unwise, right in purpose, aim, 
and character, or wrong in these, as the case in truth 
may be. 

Now, what I would lead you to consider very thought- 
fully is the fact that, endowed as you are by God with a 
sensitive and receptive nature, your mind and heart have 
been from infancy in a condition resembling that of the 
prepared plate of the photographer, which, without 
choice or consciousness, takes the true impression of the 
objects or scenes placed before it. All that has passed 
before your conscious soul from childhood till to-day ; 
not only all within and about the home to which I have 
referred, but everything around you in the world with 
which you have come into intelligent contact, has silently 
made and left impressions on your sensibilities more or 


| less distinct and perfect, according to the varying circum- 
| forms of good, aspirations, and restless impulses to effort | 


stances. When you look back over the past, it is the 
life of sense and perception, of thought, emotion, and 
will, that you remember. You cannot, of course, recall 
impressions of which, when received, you were altogether 
unconscious ; although, by the laws of your being, they 
have entered as elements into your life, and have helped 
to make you what you are at present, and to determine 
what you are to be hereafter. 

This capacity of perpetually receiving,—of being con- 
stantly affected by forces which are unseen, and of which 
one is totally unconscious,—is it not a very serious and 
even startling thing? How certainly and how greatly 
may our good or ill, our characters, and our destiny, be 
influenced, and even determined, by it while we know it 
not! But of what practical value, you will ask, perhaps, 
is the knowledge of the fact that Iam all the while so 


assembly of young people,—say, if you please, into a| You, before whom life is just now opening, are certainly | acted on unconsciously by the persons and the things 
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around me? Does it impose on me any duty, or teach 
me any useful lesson? Let me pray you, reader, to con- 
sider the following things : 

First: That the effect of any influence on you will 
essentially depend on the state of your sensibilities at the 
time. The sensibilities with which God has endowed the 
soul may, by misuse, be disordered and debased, and 
may so become morbid and abnormal intheir action. <A 
healthful sensibility instinctively opens to the influence 
of what is salutary, and instinctively shuts itself resist- 
ingly against what is unwholesome. One who, because 
his sensibilities are vitiated, voluntarily puts himself in 
familiar contact with what is evil, the more readily suffers 
from the unperceived evil influences which may surround 
him every day. He is predisposed to be affected by 
them. 

Second: Consider that the careful and resolute cul- 
tivation of refined and healthful sensibilities is a most 
important part of self-education and culture. It is well 
understood that the intellectual powers may be weakened 
and disordered by abuse, and may be made healthful and 
vigorous by proper care and discipline. This is equally 
true of the sensibilities. Too commonly, very little is 
said by parents or teachers to the young, very little is 
thought by the young themselves, in relation to this 
department of self-culture. It is quite common to hear 
the manifestation of pernicious tastes and unamiable 


. ae . . . | 
dispositions excused by saying, Oh! it is my nature to 


feel so and so, or to exhibit such and such traits and 
tempers. This, however, is no apology. To acquire and 
maintain complete self-mastery is an urgently imperative 
duty. To yield ourselves to the impulses of unamiable 
and in any wise evil dispositions, soon vitiates the sensi- 
bilities and rapidly deteriorates the character. The 
habitual cultivation of a sensitive conscience, refined 
manners, and pure tastes and habits, in all the daily 
contacts of life, will greatly help to preserve from uncon- 
scious corrupting influences, and to quicken and harmo- 
niously develop what is morally beautiful and good. All 
who have the training of the young should earnestly 
insist on this self-culture, and every young person who 
wishes to make his or her life a useful and honorable one 
—one that shall command respect and admiration from 
all—should faithfully labor to attain it. 

Third: Reflect that the highest obligations bind you, 
reader, to make it a fixed principle of action to shun all 
contact with what you recognize as evil, even when no 
evil influence is felt to be excited by it at the time; and 
constantly to seek close and familiar contact with what 


you recognize as worthy to be admired and loved. If 


what we have said is true, you surely cannot, without 
both guilt and danger, leave the current of your life and 
feelings, the forming of your character and habits, to be 
determined day by day by mere accident. Plainly, you 
are bound to have a personal and very decided choice 
and care about it. If everything about you acts on your 
sensitive nature for evil or for good, even when you are 
wholly unconscious of its influence; if every person 
with whom you familiarly associate, every book you read, 
every amusement to whi¢h you resort, every conversa- 
tion to which you listen, every character or scene which 
is exhibited before you, is sure to affect you according to 
the state of your constitutional susceptibilities, whether 
felt at the time or not,—can you hope to live wisely and 
safely unless you are profoundly mindful of the facts? 
Can you do otherwise than willingly and resolutely to 
place and keep yourself, to the utmost of your power, in 
close relation to what you clearly know to be pure, ele- 
vated, and inspiring, and so stimulating to right thought, 
purpose, feeling, and endeavor,—to whatever, in short, 
will tend to elevate your whole being, and help you to live 
a truly good and honorable life? You are a perpetual 
receiver, but—never forget it—you are also vastly more! 


MERITED PRAISE. 
BY IDA HINMAN. 


Is there any heart that is insensible to merited praise, 
or is there any one who is not discouraged when he has 
done his utmost in any direction, and none appreciate 
his efforts? 

Merited praise is sweet to all, while undeserved blame 
is hard to bear. A kind, appreeiative word when the 
spirit is tired, is like a benediction. It soothes the bur- 
dened brain, and brings a peace that is restful; and the 
pulse of life is quickened, and the arm is strengthened 
for renewed effort. . 

Children especially are sensitive to praise and censure. 
Few things are more discouraging to a child than to be 
constantly found fault with. A spirit of fault-finding on 
the part of a parent towards a child has a baneful influ- 
ence upon both. 


It is even better to let slight faults go | 
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“Don’t! don’t!” dinned into its ear will irritate the best 
natured child. It is well to praise children if it can be 
done consistently. A very successful Sunday -school 
superintendent of a school I once attended, used to say 
that he found that praise did vastly more, to keep the 
| school in order, than scolding. And he made it a point 
| to commend the little ones who kept good order for their 
| good behavior, good lessons, prompt answers, and, in 
| fact, instead of trying to see how many things he could 
| find fault with them for, he was watching for all he could 
commend. The children loved him dearly, and he had 
an interesting, quiet, smoothly running school. If teach- 
| ers and parents generally would try his plan, they would 
find that it would work admirably. 
If, as the mother bids her little girl, who has been 
| dutiful through the day, good-night, she says, ‘‘ You have 
been a good child to-day ; I am so glad, my dear,” happy 
emotions fill her little heart, and she determines to try 
| always to be good and make her mother glad. If a child 
| sees, by the approbation of its parents and their increased 
tenderness, that its good conduct gives them deep com- 
fort and joy, it will lay a broad foundation for a strong 
character, based on the reciprocal love of parent and 
child. And much more healthful is the impetus that it 
| gives to right actions than the rewards of merit that are 
often held out to children. A child that has to be lured 
| to do right can hardly have the self-respect that one has 
who does right to please its parents. 
Next to doing right for right’s sake, and because it is 
| pleasing to God, the highest motive a child can have is 
to do right to please its parents. 





HINTS FOR PRE-VIEW. 
BY J. L, BURROWS, D.D. 


Key-phrase: ELISHA TO JONAH. 


Oct. 4. E lisha and the angels. 
Hunted by enemies. 
Protected by angels. 

Oct. 11. L epers starving. 

A desperate resolution. 
Discovering deliverance. 
Announcing good tidings. 
Leading to victory. 
Oct. 18. I mpulsive Jehu. 

Raging zeal 

May destroy evil 

Yet not cultivate good. 

Oct. 25. § uccessful reconstruction. 
A, temple in ruins. 
Repaired by devotion. 
So a ruined soul. 


Nov. 1. H onored in death. 
After a heroic and holy life. 
Mourned by a nation. 
Beloved of God. 

Noy. 8. A bsconding Jonah. 


Refusing obedience, 
Plunges into calamity. 
Pardon follows penitence. 
Noy. 15. T he backslider reclaimed 
Delivers God’s message, 
Which awakens repentance, 
And saves a city. 
Noy. 22. Order restored in Judah 
By the reign of a good king. 
Suppressing evil. 
Encouraging good. 
Opening the house of God. 
Noy. 29. J ehovah answers prayer. 
Controls natural law. 
Requires use of means. 
Pardons the faults of the faithful. 
O utbreaking depravity. 
The whole nation corrupt. 
Sins provoking judgments. 
Heartless forms of worship vain. 





Dec. 6. 


Pardon promised to true repentance. 

Dec. 138. No salvation but through Christ. 
° Jesus our substitute. 

Suffering what we deserved. 

So removing our condemnation, 

And securing to us holiness and heaven. 
Dec. 20. A loving invitation. 

Free as water to the thirsty. 

Cleansing as water to the filthy. 

Accessible to all who seek it, 





Dec, 27. H ints in review, 


unrebuked than to be incessantly harrowing a child. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


> 
WHAT MAKES THE WRINKLES? 
BY MRS. CLARA B. TROWBRIDGE, 


What makes the wrinkles come, 
Funny and deep? 

All drive the laughs away, 
All banish sleep. 


Old business men go by ; 
They frown for care, 

Think so hard, maybe that 
S-ares off the hair! 


Young men in orders frown ; 
That goes for work ; 

Each little crow’s-foot says, 
“T am no shirk !” 


Grave papas frown, and what 
Think you, means that ? 
Why, bread and butter bills, 

Shoes, or new hat! 


Wee baby frowns and scowls, 
Wrinkling his nose ; 

Don’t be alarmed, for he’s 
Counting his toes ! 


Dear mamma frowns sometimes, 
Sometimes will sigh ; 

Oh, never let the cause 
Be you or I! 


NOT FORSAKEN. 
BY WILLIAM NORRIS BURR. 


I saw a poor, crazed mother moaning in the arms of 
her only son. A strange fancy had taken possession of 
her weakened mind, and her words ran something like 
this : 

“Tt was raining that night. I remember how the 
water dripped from the eaves, and drenched the poor 
leaves of the ivy that was climbing up against the house ; 
and the daisies, too, lay all wet, and torn, and draggled, 
out there in the storm. Sometimes they looked like the 
daisies, and sometimes I thought they were little dead 
babies, and I wanted to bring them in. The willow cried 
so hard that night. I stood out on the porch watching 
it. Its hair was down, trailing inthe sand; and it stood 
there wringing its hands, and moaning so piteously. O 
poor willow! I know just how it felt, out there in the 
storm and dark. -« 

“That was the night I lost my boy. Sometimes I 
think he is here, for I can almost feel his strong arms 
about me; and sometimes a soft, white hand smooths 
back my hair, and rests me so—his wife’s hand, some- 
body said. But it is all a delusion, for my boy has been 
lost for years. 

“A dear angel came into the house that night, wear- 
ing a robe that shone as if it were made of the sunlight, 
and the old house had never been so bright before. 
Every room ‘was filled with the light, and everybody 
seemed so happy. By and by«I saw the angel standing 
beside my boy, and when she kissed his lips he looked so 
glad and proud! Then the light grew brighter, and daz- 
zled so I went out on the porch; and it was then I saw 
the little dead babies, and found the willow crying as if 
its heart would break. Then the wind told me that I 
had lost my boy. I hurried into the house, but I could 
not find hip, and I have never seen him since. They 
told me it was his wedding night, and he had gone only 
for a little while; but the wind said the angel had taken 
him away from me, and the wind knew, for he has never 
come back to me.” 

And all the while that she had been talking so wildly 
the strong arms of her boy had been about her, and the 
soft hand of his wife had rested on her hot brow or 
smoothed back the thin hair when it fell into her face. 
All that her poor heart seemed to crave she had, and did 
not know it,—the presence, and love, and strength of her 
son, and all that the love of the household could con- 
tribute to her comfort. 


It is often so when God seems lost to us. Because of 





our weakness, we lose our hold on him, and think he has 
| left us, when all the while he is holding us, and all our 
life is touched with his love and patience and tenderness, 
More often than we think, our moaning is done in the 
arms of the Father. “Who is among you that... 
| walketh in darkness, and hath no light? let him trust 
in the name of the Lord, and stay upon his God” 
(Isa. 50: 10). “Fear thou not, for I am with thee” 
(Isa, 41: 10), 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1885.] 


1. October 4.—Elisha at Dothan... ..................2 Kings 6: 8-23 
2, October 11.—The Famine in Samaria..........,. BP edetegi: bprevecs 2 Kings 7: 1-17 
4. October 18.—Jehu’'s False Zeal... nce . 2 Kings 10; 15-31 
4. October %.—The Temple Repaired, 2 Kings 12° 1-15 


LESSON 1., SUNDAY, OCTOBER ~4, 1885. 


Tire: ELISHA AT DOTHAN. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(2 Kings 6: 8-23.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


yhen the king of Syri-a 8 Now theking of Syria warred 
warred against Is’ra-el, and took | against Israel; and he took 





counsel with his servants, saying, counsel with his servants, say 
In such and such a place shall be ing, In such and such a place 
shall be my ! camp. 
man of God sent unto the king 


my camp. 

9 And the man of God sent 
tinto the king of Is’ra-el, saying, 
Beware that thou pass not such 
a place ; for thither the Syr‘i-ans 
are come down. ji 

10. And the king of Is’ra-el sent | of 
to the place which the man of | 
God told him and warned him of, 
and saved himself there, not once , 
nor twice, 11 

11. Therefore the heart of the | 


for thither the Syrians are | 
coming down, And the king 
Israel sent to the place 
which the man of God told 
him and warned him of; and 
he saved himself there, not 
once nor twice. And the 
heart of the king of Syria was 


i the | 
An aed Innumerable evils have com 


of Israel, saying, Beware that | In the world ye have tribulation John 16 : "i. 
thou pass not such a place ; | They are the enemies of the cross of Christ (Phil. 8; 18). 





sore troubled for this thing, 
aud he ealled his servants, 
and said unto them, Will ye 
not shew me which of us is for | 
the king of Isracl?) And one 
of his servants said, Nay, my 
lord, O king; but Elisha, the 
prophet that is in Israel, tell- 
eth the king of Israel the 
words that thou speakest in 
thy bedchamber. And he 
said, Go and see where he is, 
that I may send and fetch him. 
And it was told him, saying, 
Behold, he is in Dothan. 
Therefore sent he thither 
horses, and chariots, and a 
great host: and they came by | 
night, and compassed the city 
about. And when the “ser- 
vant of the man of God was 
risen early, and gone forth, 
behold, an host with horses 
and chariots was round about 
the city. And his servant said 
unto him, Alas, my master! 
how shall we do? And he 
answered, Fear not: for they 
that be with us are more than 
they that be with them. And 


king of Syr’i-a was sore troubled 
for this thing; and he called his | 
servants, and said unto them, Will 
ye not shew me which of us és 

for the king of Is’ra-el? 12 

12, And one of his servants | 
said, None, my lord, O king. but | 
E-li’sba, the prophet that és in Is’- | 
reel, telleth the king of Is’ra-el 
the words that thou speakest in 
thy bedchamber. 1S 

13. And he said, Go and spy 
where he és, that I may send and 
feteb him. And it was told him, | 
saying, Behold, he gin DO’than, | 

11. Therefore sent he thither | 14 
horses, and chariots, and a great 
host: and they came by night, | 
and compassed the city about. | 

15. And when the servant of | 15 
the man of God was risen early, | 
and gone forth, behold, a host | 
compassed the city both with | 
horses and chariots, And _ his | 
servant said unto him, Alas, my | 
master | how shall we do? 

16. And he answered, Fear not: | 16 
for they Unat be with us are more | 
than they that be with them. | 

17, And E-li'sha prayed, and | 17 
said, Lorp, I pray thee, open his| Elisha prayed, and said, Lorp, 
eyes, that he may see, And the | I pray thee, open his eyes, that 
Lorp opened the eyes of the | he may see, And the Lorp 
young man; and he saw: and, opened the eyes of the young 
behold, the mountain was full of |  ™an; and he saw: and, be- 
horses and chariots of fire round | hold, the mountain was full of 
abont E-li’sha, | horses and chariots of fire 

18. And when they came down | 18 round about Elisha, And 
to him, E-li’sha prayed unto the| When they came down to him, 
LORD, aud said, Smite this people, | Elisha prayed unto the Lorp, 
I pray thee, with blindness. And/| and said, Smite this *people, 
he smote them with blindness ac- 1 pray thee, with blindness. 
cording to the word of E-li’sha. And he smote them with 

19. And E-li’shasaid untothem,| blindness according to the 
This ts not the way, neither és this | 19 word of Elisha. And Elisha 
the city : follow me, and I will} Said unto them, This is not the 
bring you to the man whom ye | way, neither is this the city: 
seek, But he led them to Sa follow me, and 1 will bring | 
mii’ri-a. | you to the man whom ye seek. 

20. And it came to pass, when And he Jed them to Samaria, 
they were come into Sa-mii’ri-a, And it came to pass, when 
that E-li’sha said, Lorp, open the| they were: come into Samaria, | 
eyes of these men, that they may| that Elisha said, Lorp, open | 
see, And the Lorp opened their the eyes of these men, that 
eyes, and they saw ; and, behold, they may see, And the Lorp 
they were in the midst of Sa-ind’ri-a, opened their eyes, and they 

2h. And the king of Is’ra-el said saw; and, behold, they were 
unto E-li’sha, when he saw them, | 21 in the midst of Samaria. And 
My father, shall I smite (hem?! the king of Israel said unto 
shall I smite them? | Elisha, when he saw them, 

22, And he answered, Thou; My father, shall I smite them? 
shalt not smite them; wouldest | 22 shall I smite them? And he | 
thou smite those whom thou hast answered, Thou shalt not 
taken captive with thy sword and smite them; wouldest thou | 
with thy bow? set bread and wa-| smite those whom thou hast 
ter before them, that they may eat | taken captive with thy sword 
and drink, and go to their mas and with thy bow? set bread 
ter. and water before them, that 
they may eat and drink, and 
go to their master. 





2 


— 





23, And he prepared great pro- 
vision for them : and when they | 2 
had eaten and drunk, he sent 
them away, and they went to 
their master. So the bands of 
Syr’i-a came no more into the 
land of Is’ra-el. 


for them: and when they had 


away, and they went to their 
master. And the bands of 
Syria came no more into the 
land of Israel. 

3 Heb. nation, 

Recommendations of the American Committee * * Jehovah” for “ the 
Lorp;" “who” or “that” for “ which’’ when used for persons (see v 
11, though it ts doubtful whether the Committee mean the recommenda: 


tion to be applied in such a case as tis, The Hebrew ts literally “Who 
among us"’) 





10r, encemping %Or, minister 


7 


; Our God whom we serve is able to deliver us (Dan. 3 : 17). 


| Others were tortured, not accepting their deliverance (Heb. 11 : 35). 


| The Lord 


| Lord, lay not this sin to their charge (Acts 7 ; 60). 


And | 
he prepared great provision | 


eaten and drunk, he sent them | 


| 


| 
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LESSON PLAN. 
Toric Of THE QUARTER : Our Very Present Help. 
Lesson Topic 
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: Help from Unexpected Sources. 


1. Help to Avoid Dangers, vs. 8-12. 
LESSON OUTLINE : i? Help to Quiet Fears, vs. 13-17. 
3. Help to Conquer Foes, vs. 18-23. 


GOLDEN TExtT: Fear not: for they that be with us are more 
than they that be with them.—2 Kings 6 : 16. 


Daity Home Reapines: 


M.—2 Kings 6; 8-23. Help from unexpected sources. 
T.—Psa. 90: 1-17. Man’s need of help. 

W.—Psa. 46; 1-11. God our help. 

T.—Rom. 8 ; 28-39. Help assured through Christ. 
F,—2 Chron. 52: 1-8. Resting on divine help. 

$.—1 Sam. 17: 32-51. Conquering by divine help. 
$.—Psa. 27; 1-14. Rejoicing in divine help. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, HELP TO AVOID DANGERS. 
1. Dangers : 
The king of Syria warred against Israel (8). 
The floods of ungodliness made me afraid (Psa. 18 : 4). 


passed me about (Psa. 40 : 12). 
All thy waves and thy billows passed over = (Jonah 2; 3). 


i. Warnings : 
Beware that thou puss not such a place (9). 
Beware lest thou forget the Lord (Deut. 6; 12). 
Beware that there be not a base thought in thine heart (Deut. 15: 9). 
Beware of the dogs, beware of the ey ox ears Ee, 3: 2). 
Take heed lest... ony one that maketh spoil of you (Col. 2: 8). 
Beware lest... ye fall from your own stedfastness (2 Pet. 3: 17). 
Wh. Deliverance : 
He saved himself there, not once nor twice (10). 
They trusted, and thou didst deliver them (Psa. 22 : 4). 
He shall send them a saviour... he shall deliver them (Isa. 19: 20). 


God... delivered him out of all his afflictions (Acts 7 : 9, 10). 


1. ‘Took counsel with his servants.” The godless man has no 
magnet counsellors than his fellow-men. The godly go for coun- 
sel to God, who knows all, and never errs. 

2. ‘* Pass not such a place.” That place Syria’s king chose as his 
place of conquest, but it became his place of chagrin. ‘ Man 
proposes, but God. disposes,"’ Success lies on God's side, both in 

great things and small. 

- ‘Which of us is for the king of Israel?’’ Treason iseverywhere, 

but God can baffle his foes without the help of traitors. Look 
higher than to human agencies when troubles arise. 


oe 


Il, HELP TO QUIET FEARS, 
|. Visible Foes : 


"A great host... came by night, and compassed the city (14). 
Egyptians marched afterthem ; and they were sore afraid (Exod. 14: 10). 
Then came Amalek, and fought with Israel (Exod. 17 : 8). 

The kings... set themselves... Against the Lord (Psa. 2: 2). 

Herod will seek the young child to destroy him (Matt. 2: 13). 

Thou son of the devil, thou enemy of all righteousness (Acts 18 ; 10). 
ll. Natural Fears : 


Alas, my master ! how shall we do? (15.) 
The floods of ungodliness made me afraid (2 Sam. 22: 5). 
When I remember I am troubled (Job 21 : 6). 
Iam afraid of thy judgments (Psa. 119 : 120). 
Then were the men exceedingly afraid (Jonah 1 : 10). 
The glory of the Lord shone . . . they were sore afraid (Luke 2: 9). 
lll. Unexpected Help : 


He saw . . . horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha (17). 
Behold . .. a chariot of fire,,..and Blijah went up (2 Kings 2; 11). 
Lo, L see four men loose... and they have no hurt (Dan. 3 : 25). 

God hath sent his angel, and hath shut the lions’ mouths (Dan. 6 : 22). 
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By human agencies (Deut. 15:11; Eph. 6: 11). 
Bestowed oy: | ‘i as. 1:17). 

Cover all needs (Phil. 4:19; 2 Cor. 12: 9). 
Reach all emergencies (Isa. 43: 1, 2). 

Endure for all time (Josh. 1:5; Heb. 13: 5, 6). 
Secure hay | y (2 Cor, 12: 10; Rom. 5: 3). 
Secure victory ( . 7: 24, 25; 2 Cor. 2: 14). 
Secure more than victory (Rom. § : 37). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

After Elisha’s refusal of Naaman’s proffered gift, the Syrian 
captain went away, carrying with him two mules’ burden of 
Israelitish earth, whereon, presumably, to build an altar to 
Jehovah in Syria; “for,” he said, “thy servant will hence- 
forth offer neither burnt offering nor sacrifice unto other gods, 
but unto the Lord.” One thing only, he prayed, might be 
conceded to him,—that, when the king called for his service at 
the temple of Rimmon, he, Naaman, might be permitted 
without guilt to bow in the house of Rimmon. Gehazi’'s 
attempt to secure a part for himse]f of what Elisha had re- 
fused, and his terrible punishment, need only be referred to. 

The cure of Naaman’s leprosy did not, however, end the hos- 
tility between Syria and Israel, Indeed, the irregular warfare, 
which had been carried on mostly by marauding raids, seems 
rather to have broken out afresh; and, as usual, the prophet of 
God stood ready before the leader of God’s people, with the 
counsel of God. Through Elisha’s prophetic insight, every 
movement of the king of Syria’s men was reported in advance 
to the king of Israel, who escaped thereby many traps which 
his opponent had laid for him. Naturally, the king of Syria 
suspected treachery among his own men ; but was informed 
as to the real state of the case by one of his followers—perhaps 
by one who had attended Naaman on his visit to Elisha. 
That led to a new movement on the part of Syria. Learning 
that Elisha was at Dothan, the king sent his men thither with 
the intention of capturing the prophet who had so strangely 
baffled his military plans. It is with this expedition and its 
result that the present lesson is concerned. 

It ought to be noted that the warfare mentioned in this les- 
son is only a series of irregular raids (“bands”). The object 
of most of these raids was to seize the king of Israel; but that 
of the last was to seize the prophet Elisha. After God’s 
miraculous deliverance of the prophet, these marauding raids 
ceased (vy. 23); but the king of Syria, chagrined at his ill suc- 
cess, determined to employ stronger measures, and went forth 
against Samaria in a regular campaign (vy. 24). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


We have in this and the adjacent chapters not a continuous 
and connected history, but a series of incidents taken from 
the life of Elisha to illustrate the power and character of his 
ministry. They are bound together, not by exact chronologi- 
cal sequence, but by their relation to a common theme. That 
the strict order of time is not preserved throughout, is plain 
from 2 Kings 8 : 4, which must have preceded the healing of 





He... rebuked the winds. ., there was a great calm (Matt. 8 : 26). 
He went out... but thought he saw a vision (Acts 12; 9). 


1, “That I may send, and fetch him.” So men plan. They think 
they,can do what they please, forgetful that God reigns. It is 
always better to say, ‘If the Lord will.’’ 
. Therefore sent he... a great host.’’ That is man’s way of | 
accomplishing results, forgetful that Jehovah is Lord of all hosts. | 
Without God, the mightiest hosts are weakness; with him, ‘one | 
is a majority.” 
3. ‘How shall we do?” How? Why, look up to God for help. 
His resources are unlimited, amd his people may command them. 
That is the one thing to do in such emergencies. 


| 
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Ill, HELP TO CONQUER FOES. 
1. By Miraculous Interference ; 
He smote them with blindness (18), 


And they smote the men. . . with blindness (Gen. 19 : 11). 
At midnight . .. the Lord smote all the first-born (Exod. 12 : 29), 
looked forth . . . and discomfited the host (Exod. 14 : 24). 
The angel of the Lord... smote . . . the Assyrians (2 Kings 19 ; 35). 
A great earthquake... all the doors were opened (Acts 16 : 26). 
li. By Confounding their Counsels : 
And he led them to Samaria (19), 
He taketh the wise in their own craftiness (Job 5 ; 13). 
The Lord shall have them in derision (Psa. 2: 4). 
In the net which they hid is their own foot taken (Psa. 9: 15), 
They eat of the fruit of their own way (Proy. 1: 31). 
Being warned of God . . . they departed . . . another way (Matt. 2: 12). 
il. By Melting their Hearts : 
Set bread and water before them, that they may eat (22). 
If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat (Prov. 25; 21). 
Love your enemies (Matt, 5; 44). 
Jesus said, Father, forgive them (Luke 23 : 34). 


Overcome evil with good (Rom. 12; 21). 
1. ‘* Behold, they were in the midst of Samaria."’ Fearful surprises 


await God's foes. Their schemes are brought to nought. ‘hey 
tind disaster where they expected delight, and terrible is their 
awakening. 

. “The bands of Syria came no more.” 
conquered them. 


to 


Kindness, perhaps, had 
Let us use the law of kindness on all our foes, 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


HUMAN NEEDS AND DIVINE HELPS. 
1. Human Needs: 
Human needs acknowled (Psa. 40:17; 70:5) 





Human needs universal (Isa. 40: 6, 7; 1 Pet. 1: 24). 
Need of instruction (Psa. 73 : 22; Rom. 10: 3). 
Need of pardon (Psa. 25:11; Rom. 3: 19, 20). 

Need of strength (Psa. 81:10; Matt. 26:41). 

Need of comfort (Psa. 69 : 20; 90: 9, 10). 

Need of abiding good (2 Cor. 5: 1, 2).* 

Need of eternal rest (Psa. 55:6; 17:15). 


2. Divine Helps : 


Assured (Psa. 9:18; 12.5; 72:18). 
Through Christ (Rom. 5:2; Eph. 1: 7, 8). 


Naaman inchapter 5 (see 5: 27). Accordingly, it has been sup- 
posed that the event here recorded belongs to a much later period 
than those with which it is associated, and should be assigned 
to the reign of Jehoahaz, when Israel was greatly oppressed 
by Syria (2 Kings 13: 3-5). This might seem to relieve the 
incongruity of Syria engaging in war with Israel so soon after 
the Syrian general had been rélieved of his leprosy by the 
prophet Elisha, and to explain the apparent discrepancy 
between verses 23 and 24, It is more natural, however, to 
assume that this occurred in the reign of Jehoram (3 : 1), and 
that the king of Syria here spoken of was Ben-hadad (8 : 7). 
To this there is no serious objection, and it is accordingly the 
opinion of the majority of commentators. 

Preceding narratives have illustrated the benefits which 
the man of God conferred upon others by means of the miracu- 
lous powers granted to him, even to raising the dead and 
healing the leper. The present lesson shows the protection 
accorded by the Lord to his prophet, and to his own people, 
in the midst of the greatest apparent peril. 

Verse 8.— Then: This particle seems to imply that the 
transaction here recorded took place shortly after the circum- 
stance narrated in the previous part of the chapter. But 
as there is no certainty in this matter, and the Hebrew 
does not imply it, the Revision substitutes now to inti- 
mate that it stands in no relation to what preceded.— Warred : 
Heb., literally, “was warring.” There was a state of con- 
tinued hostilities, conducted, however, as appears from verse 
23, not by great military expeditions, but by forays and predu- 
tory excursions.—TZook counsel with his servants: The forn, 
of the expression in the original is peculiar, the preposition 
being not “with,” but “unto,” which seems intended to inti- 
mate that, while he took counsel with them, he reserved the 
authoritative decision for himself, and gave the direction 
“unto” them, which is immediately added. 

Verse 9.—However secretly these military deliberations 


| were conducted, the strategy was in every instance frustrated 
| by Elisha’s making known to the king of Israel the plans 


which had been formed (Psa. 3: 8; Rom. 8: 31).—Beware that 
thou pass not such a place: This counsel has been variously 
understood. Its most natural, and probably its real, meaning 
is that he should ayoid the spot indicated as dangerous, and 
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not allow his troops to be incautiously drawn into the ambush 
there laid for them, and thus to be surprised and cut off. 
Others think the meaning is that the king should not neglect 
this place or omit to garrison it, lest it should be surprised 
and taken by the enemy. 

Verse 10.—Sent to the place: Sent trusty spies, through 
whom he ascertained that the facts were as Elisha had repre- 
sented, and so heeded his advice not to fall into the snare 
prepared for him. Or, if the other interpretation of the 
preceding verse be adopted, he sent troops in season to hold 
the place which was threatened.—Saved himself: Others 
render “took heed.” It is the same word that is translated 
“beware” in verse’9. The common rendering is here, how- 
ever, the best.—Not once nor twice: But many times. 

Verse 11.—This was repeated so often that the frustration of 
his plans could not be attributed to accident. It was plain that 
the king of Israel must have some private information of his 
designs, and he suspected treachery on the part of some who 
were admitted to his counsels—Was sore troubled: The 
original word means “agitated,” as by a storm or tempest. 
He was in a state of great inward commotion from apprehen- 
sion, indignation and perplexity. He accordingly summoned 
his council, that by their aid he might, if possible, discover 
the traitor. The open enemy is less to be dreaded than the 
professed friend who plots in secret. And no foes to our 
spiritual peace and safety are so dangerous as those that are 
to be found in our own breasts. 

Verse 12.—It appears from this that the fame of Elisha 
was known to some, at least, of the officers of the king. The 
speaker may have been one of those who accompanied Naaman, 
and who learned from his miraculous cure some of the divine 
virtue possessed by the great prophet of Israel. No secrecy 
could hide anything that the king did or said from the knowl- 
edge of the Most High. And although the prophet was not 
omniscient, no limit could be set to the disclosures that might be 
made to him, other than the good pleasure of God himself. It is 
certainly taught in this passage that real communications 
were made of God to the prophets respecting things which 
they could not have known from the exereise of their human 
faculties. 

Verse 13.—The king, greatly impressed by what he had 
heard, thought to secure this wonderful seer for himself, or, 
at least, to withdraw his powerful aid from his antagonists.— 
Gio and spy: In Hebrew, it is the word ordinarily rendered 
“see,” which is accordingly substituted in the Revision.— 
Dothan: This place is mentioned in the history of Joseph 
(Gen. 37 : 17), and was on the caravan route from Gilead to 
Egypt (Gen. 37: 25). It was on the border of the valley of 
Jezreel, twelve Roman miles north-west of Samaria. 

Verse 14.—A strong force was thought to be necessary to 
get possession of a man possessed of such miraculous powers.— 
Horses and chariots: The most effective and dreaded portion 
of an ancient army (Josh. 17: 16,18; Judg. 4: 3).—They 
came by night: So as to approach unobserved, that the sur- 
prise might be complete.—Compassed the city about: So as to 
encircle Elisha completely, and cut off all possibility of escape. 

Verse 15.—The servant of the man of God: Not Gehazi, as 
appears not only from the fact that he had been stricken with 
leprosy because of his: criminal conduct (5 : 27), but because 
the original term is a different one from that which is con- 
stantly applied to Gehazi (4: 12, 25, 38; 5: 20; 8:4), and 
which denotes one who serves another in a menial capacity ; 
whereas the word used here and in 4: 43 denotes a personal 
attendant, who occupies a higher and more responsible posi- 
tion. The difference is represented in the Revision by the 
marginal rendering “minister.”—Gone forth: Perhaps, with 
Elisha, out of the city (v. 17), or it may be out of the house to 
some point commanding a view of the surrounding country, 
possibly on the house-top (comp. 1 Samuel 9: 26). The 
young man was filled with apprehension on seeing that they 
were shut in by a hostile army, and he expresses his fear to 
his master that there was no resource left for them. 

Verse 16.—Elisha bids him dismiss his fears, assuring him 
of the presence of heavenly succor. 

Verse 17.—All that was necessary to calm his mind, was to 
have his eyes opened so that he could see the invisible, and 
be sensible of the presence of those celestial guards Who were 
really there, though not discernible to outward sense. ‘T'he 
mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire round about 





Elisha: The material horses and chariots were outnumbered 
and overmatched by spiritual defenders, which were exhibited | 
to the eyes of Elisha’s attendant under the symbolic forms of | 
horses and chariots of fire. The fire represented not merely 
their exalted spirituality, but their burning energy. They 
could not be successfully assailed, and they consumed whatever 





they attacked. These fiery forms set forth the guardian provi- | 
dence of the Most High, and all the subordinate agencies 
which he employs for the protection of his people (Psa. 94: 
22, 34: 7; 91. 11). They would be “round about Elisha” 
if they surrounded the city in which he was, in order to guard 
him. But the words seem more naturally to suggest, what is | 
further implied in the words that follow, that Elisha and his | 
servant were now outside of the city. | 

Verse 18.—And when they came down to him: The Syrian | 
army which had occupied the heights above the city, as well | 


as encircled it on every side, now came down to Elisha, not | 


| watch for it.® . 


heeded. 


knowing who he was, but in quest of the prophet whom they 
had been sent to capture, Blindness: Not total lack of vision, 
as is apparent from what follows, but an incapacity of seeing 
correctly, so that they would misapprehend the objects before 
them. : 

Verse 19.—Elisha now advanced to meet them, and said, 
This is not the way: The piiblic. road leading to the capital.— 
Neither is this the city: Dhe capital city, Samaria, where Elisha 
had his residence (5: 9; 6 32).—Follow me, and I will bring 
you to the man whom ye seek: Elisha undoubtedly deceived 
the Syrians, and he intended to deceive them; and yet every 
word that he said wastrue. He simply withheld from them 
the fact which, under the circumstances, he was under no 
obligations to disclose, that he was the person whom they 
wished to seize. They were misled by their own false infer- 
ences drawn from his lamguage and conduct. He used a 
stratagem to defeat their purpose of wrong and violence.— But 
he led them: The adversative conjunction “but” seems to 
imply that he did something different from that which he had 
promised, whereas he did precisely what he said. Accord- 
ingly the Revision properly reads, “And he led them to 
Samaria.” 

Verse 20.—With their vision supernaturally clouded, they 
wére taken into the city of Samaria without knowing where 
they were. Then their sight was restored, and they suddenly 
found themselves entrapped. They had come out to capture 
Elisha, and he had captured them. 

Verse 21.—The king of Israel, seeing the great prize which 
Elisha had brought into his hands, addressed him with 
unwonted respect (3: 13; 6:31). My father: Compare 2: 12; 
13: 14,—Shall I smite them? The repetition of the question 
denotes the eagerness with which it was put. 

Verse 22.—Blisha would not listen to such a cruel and 
unmanly proposition. If these men had been captives taken 
in war, the king would not have been guilty of the barbarity of 
putting them to death, much less should he do so under these 
cicumstances. They were, indeed, an armed force belonging to 
hostile power, and they had invaded his territory with a 
hostile motive. But he should receive and treat them as 
honored guests; give them to eat and drink, and send them 
home unharmed to their master. 

Verse 23.—The king of Israel acted upon the generous-pro- 
posal of the prophet. And he realized the truth of the 
scriptural statement (Prov. 25: 21, 22). An act of wanton 
cruelty would simply have exasperated his enemies, and led to 
fierce reprisals. This noble act of generosity disarmed, and, 
for the time at least, subdued them.—\o the bands of Syria came 
no more into the land of Israel: This form of hostility ceased 
at least temporarily. An end was put toit foratime. There 
are two modes of reconciling the seeming discrepancy between 
this statement and that of the next verse: one is to under- 
stand it in the manner just suggested, that hostilities were 
terminated in consequence for a considerable interval, although 
they were subsequently renewed; another is to lay stress 
upon the different character of the warfare when it was 
resumed. Marauding parties from Syria no longer invaded 
Israel; these had learned a lesson which there was no inclina- 
tion to repeat. The next act of hostility was an invasion in 
force by the king of Syria with his whole army. Ephraem 
Syrus finds in this transaction a striking parallel to the ene- 
mies of our Lord, who were gathered against him for his 
destruction; but whom he led, without their knowing or 
intending it, to the feast of salvation, thus by. his grace sub- 
duing them, and putting an end to their hostility. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S UNSEEN HELPs. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 





The word “Dothan” means “two cisterns.’ About twelve 
miles north of Shechem is the site to which this old name 
still clings, although there has not been for unreckoned years 
any village to keep the neighborhood alive. Thought is more 
permanent than any geographical limits; history lasts longer 
than any civilization. This insignificant spot arrests the 
tourist’s course, as he passes through Palestine, because of 
the tale of Joseph’s injustice from his brothers, and because 
of Elisha’s vision. 

I. In the beginning of our study to-day, attention is di- 
rected to the king of Syria. Ben-hadad was at war again with 
Israel, and was locating his camps at the best strategic points 
he could hold for battle, and Elisha was keeping his master, 
Jehoram, informed of each movement; thus promising schemes 
were baftled. 





1, Observe the faithful alertness of the prophet (vs. 8, 9). | 
3y God’s blessing he manages to become acquainted with | 
each wile of the enemy, and easily communicates it to his 


sovereign. Divine providence always helps one who is an the 


2. Observe the swift obedience of Jehoram. The remark- 
able point in the story is the quick and almost obsequious 
deference of the king to the advice of his own subject. Warn- 
ings against foes, spiritual or-temporal, are of no value unless 
He only is strong who is strong in the Lord (Eph. 
6:10). 

II. Now we take a look at the other king. The result of | 
these anticipatory manceuvres was frightfully embarrassing to 


Ben-hadad. He began to suspect that he had traitors near 
(vs. 10, 11). 

1. Notice the intelligence of these practical military oflicers 
(v. 12). The courtiers all indignantly denied that there was 
treason among them; but they insisted that Elisha, who had 
already won a formidable name among their opponents, was 
prompting his master with the manifest information he 
had. Humble observation is often more penetrating than 
provoked pride. 

2. Notice the stupidity of this instructed king (v.13). We 
hold up our hands in a shocked surprise that the mere men- 
tion of this prophet’s name did not reveal the secret of his 
mysterious power. But Ben-hadad says not one word about 
Elisha’s God. How dull men are in refusing to see divine 
providence in their affairs! We are defeated and hindered ; 
and we attribute our misfortunes to the devices of some hate- 
ful man, some adroit man, some trick of a tricky man; and 
we cannot be forced to acknowledge that the Almighty God 
stands just behind and within the shadows, resisting the proud 
soul, casting down the willful. 

8. Notice the ingratitude of a once favored friend (v. 14). 
Some sober expositors have gone so far as to conjecture that 
at the head of these forces was Naaman; that it was he 
who remembered his former benefactor, and informed the 
king that Elisha was the one who was giving so much trouble. 
There is no direct statement of this; but it may have been 
true. Men with two masters generally at last gravitate to the 
worst (see chap. 5: 17, 18). 

Ill. Just here, now, we are introduced to another charac- 
ter in this picturesque story. A nameless young man, whose 
uncontrollable fears drew forth a vision that became the 
cheering help for God’s people in all ages, is seen out, on the 
hillside. Thus sometimes even the humblest life is made use- 
ful (v. 15). 

1. We do not at all know who he was. It is a comfort to 
believe that Elisha had secured a more faithful attendant 
than the deceitful Gehazi, even though there is no name 
given to call him by. The conjecture is worth noticing, how- 
ever, that he may have been one of the “sons of the proph- 
ets”” who had accompanied his teacher to Dothan, more as a 
son than as a servant, a companion for him rather than a mere 
menial. Young Christians may learn here that God’s service 
demands exposure as well as quiet. Whoever obeys God will 
at times run into perilous conflicts. 

2. We must be charitable to him in his terrible alarms at 
the first. He had not had much experience over there in the 
admirable tranquillity of the school. Drill is not battle ; and 
a veteran is not made in a night. Up early, as usual, that 
morning, going about his duties, he caught sight of a host of 
armed men; down there at the bottom of the village, in a 
circle all around, lay the forces of a Syrian cohort. Even the 
greatest men have sometimes been frightened. Once Flijah 
was shut up in a walled town; once David was driven into a 
cave; once Moses was hiding in Horeb ; once Peter was con- 
fronted with cavilers; and Elijah wished to die, and David 
ran away into the wood, and Moses shrank back from duty, 
and Peter dissimulated. When Daniel was in the lion’s den, 
when Paul was in jail, when the three Hebrew children were 
in the fiery furnace, if there had been an undisciplined lad 
there outside alone, he would have cried out in consternation, 
just as this one did: “Alas, my master! how shall we do?” 


3. We need not even smile at his officiousness. Perhaps 
it was only his plucky determination to stand by which made 
him suggest that his services might be available. How nat- 
ural, and yet how pathetic, is this small word “we”! Did the 
young lad imagine that his strength added much to the infi- 
nite forces Elisha was accustomed to wield? Still, it was a 
good mistake to make. A believing man in times of danger 
must combine his prudence with his piety, if he expects the 
Lord to care for him. 


4. We must certainly admire this young man’s docility in 
his action. We do not like his Alas, alas! But he adds, 
“My master!” ” The moment he was in Elisha’s presence, he 
became contented and obedient ; for he lapsed from his high 
excitement of alarm into unbroken trust in his leader's words. 
“One is your Master, even Christ; and all ye are brethren.” 
When any young man has found his Master, and will go to 
him, then he gives us reason for our full hope and confidence. 

IV. Then the scene changes, and we greet once more the 
miracle-working servant of Jehovah (v.16). ‘The spectacle 
grows majestic with the presence of an undaunted faith. 

1, Elisha does not at all depreciate the seriousness of the 
position. Look at the picture he sees in one swift glance of 
A small, round-topped, woodless: hil) is the spot ; in 
the distance, the vast plain of Esdraelon ; close by, a little 
well, the one Joseph was flung into, years and years ago. 


his eye. 


| Then a boy, not old, not courageous, pointing with strained 


eyes and frightened mien down to ranks of soldiers round and 
round, and all around, the town. The hosts of horses and 
chariots were lit with the sunshine. But the Lord has chari- 
ots also, and what is most and best of all, the Lord is among 
them (Psa. 68: 15-17). 

2. So take into calm consideration the confidence of this 
undisturbed prophet. He must have comprehended the 
strategem in an instant. Every road of escape was hedged 
uy. Only one path for deliverance remained. Overhead the 
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quiet blue sky was resting with its grand and beautiful arch 


undisturbed ; and beyond it in the heavens was God (Psa. 2: 
2-4). When their minds are stayed on him, because they 
trust him, God keeps his own in perfect peace (Isa. 26 : 3). 

3. Then mark the process of Elisha’s reasoning. He meas- 
ures force with force, and simply says his aid is greater than 
his danger. Thus he seeks to comfort his young companion. 

He brought to bear upon him all the power of his personal 


influence. A single word is the talisman of communication ; 
he shows by his manner and his tone that he himself is not in 


the least afraid; the first word he speaks is, “ Fear not.” 

He brought to bear upon him all the power of his personal 
experience, He told him of helps that were always waiting 
upon the children of God; the friends were more than the 
foes. This was like saying: “I have known; help always 
comes; wait awhile.” 

He brought to bear upon him all the power of his personal 
faith (v. 17). He immediately prayed for him. He had 
habitual audience with the King; now when the King asked 
him, “What wilt thou?” it was as if he said, “Hear me for 
this friend.” 

He brought to bear upon him all the power of his personal 
knowledge. He put into the stress all his own vast gifts, and 
all his own past covenants, for the sake of this lad. He said: 
Show him what is around me; make him see the unseen hosts ! 

He brought to bear upon him all the power of his personal 
resources. In this sublime instant, Elisha had command of 
heaven’s armies; he joined battle at once (vs. 18-20). 

He brought to bear upon him all the power of his personal 
docility. He showed him how he learned grace of God. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


He took cownsel with his servants, saying, In such and such a 
place shall be my camp (vy. 8). It is all right to take counsel, 
and to form plans; but it makes a great difference with whom 
we counsel and how we plan. If, as God’s servants, we take 
counsel of our Master, and plan accordingly, we are sure to 
succeed, even when we fail. If we take counsel of those 
whom we control, and make our plans after our fancy and 
theirs, we are likely to fail even though we succeed. God 
disposes, whether man proposes or not; and as the whole dis- 
position of affairs is with God, the only safe way of counseling 
and of planning is in the direction of God’s purposes and 
controllings. 

The man of God sent, . . . saying, Beware that thou pass 
not such a place (v. 9). It is a good thing to have a warning 
from a “man of God” as to places of danger along our path. 
Such warnings are still given. We ought to have open ears 
for them. “ Beware, lest thou forget the Lord ;” “ Beware of 
covetousness ;” “ Beware of ... hypocrisy ;” “Beware of evil 
workers ;” “Beware of false prophets ;” “Look not upon the 
wine ;” “Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go not in 
the way of evil men, Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, 
and pass away.” Some dangers are to be met, others are to be 
shunned. In either case, a warning ought to prove a blessing. 

And he saved himself there (v.10). He saved himself by 
heeding the warnings. Heeding is more important than 
hearing. No man saves himself by merely hearing of a 
danger. A man saves himself from hypocrisy by being sin- 
cere; from false prophets by rejecting their teachings; from 
covetousness by contentment with his possessions ; from intem- 
perance by letting rum and tobacco alone; from evil company 
by keeping clear of it. The only way of saving yourself from 
any danger is by heeding God’s warning, either to meet or to 
shun that danger. 

The king of Syria... said,... Which of us is for the king of 
Israel? (v. 11.) That was wise in the king of Syria. He 
didn’t say, “Which of you?” but “Which of us?” When 
things go wrong, it may be that we are ourselves to blame for it. 
At all events, we are much more likely to influence others by 
seeming to put ourselves along with them, than by standing 
apart from them, and calling on them to say or do as we 
desire. There was a quaint old city missionary, who, when he 
would speak a word of warning to a man who was going astray 
with strong drink, would lay his hand on the man’s shoulder, 
and say gently: “John, I’m afraid you and I are drinking 
more than is good for us. We'd better quit that.” And that 
way of putting the case, blunted the eye while it sharpened 
the point of the reproof. There is a lesson in that method for 
all of us. And whoever is to blame for the failure of our 
best laid plans, it behooves us to try and find out where lies 
the root of the evil we would cure. 

Alas, my master ! how shall we do? (v. 15.) Things did look 
gloomy to Elisha’s servant, when “ horses, and chariots, and a 
great host” compassed the entire city for the single purpose 
of carrying away captive an unarmed prophet. Things very 
often look dark to men who trust in man, or in money, or in 
that which can be seen by the natural eye. The power 
appears all to be on the other side. It seems impossible to 
oppose successfully the public sentiment as it now stands, to 
resist the temptation which at present crowds us, to do right 
and to maintain our manhood and independence amid such 
surroundings. “ Alas, Master! how shall we do?” 

Fear not: for they that be with us are more than they that be 


thousands of angels,” and the “ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand” who minister before him. The assurance of Elisha is 





where. 
tyranny, inhumanity, Sabbath-breaking, there are more on 
| this side than on the other. Whatif everybody seems to favor 
| the wrong? What if it appears a sure thing that, by daring 
| to do right, the pastor will lose his parish, the public servant 
| will lose all political support, the merchant will lose his cus- 
tomers, the clerk will lose his situation, the cashier will lose 
his life? “Fear not; for they that be with us are more than 
they that be with them.” 
Lord, I pray thee, open his eyes, that he may see (v. 17). 
| Elisha’s prayer is the prayer for every Christian who would 
help a fellow-Christian or a fellow-sinner. The teacher ought 
to pray it for his careless unconverted scholar, and for his half- 
| hearted or distrustful Christian scholar. The pastor ought to 
| pray it for each indifferent hearer, and for each member of his 
| church who seems slipping away from his covenant bonds. It 
_ is spiritual blindness which causes men to wander, or to stum- 
| ble, or to grope in darkness. If only our eyes were opened to 
| the provisions of God’s grace in our behalf, we should shout 
praises where we now cry out in fear. If only we saw clearly 
the perils of our path, we should shun many things we now 
trifle with. When we hear a professed Christian expressing a 
lack of faith, or an intelligent man doubting the truth of the 
Bible; when we see a young person tampering with intoxi- 
cating beverages, or wasting his time in foolish amusements; 
when we know that a politician, or a man of business, or a 
clerk, or any other person, thinks that it is necessary or safe 
to swerve in the slightest from the highest standard of integrity, 
—let us pray in sincerity and in faith, “ Lord, open his eyes, 
that he may see;” and let us, moreover, each for himself, 
pray, “ Lord, open my eyes, that I may see.” 

Set bread and water before them, that they may eat and drink, 
and go to their master (v. 22). Here was an early illustration 
of what is now called the “Indian policy.” The king of Israel 
had an idea that the only good Syrian was a dead Syrian, 
and he wanted to scalp these Syrians whom God had brought 
to his doors. But the man of God said that there was a 
way of killing enemies by kindness, and he wanted it tried in 
this case. It was tried, and for the time being it proved a 
success. It was the right way to do, whether it were a suc- 
cess or a failure. It is the only right way nowadays, in deal- 
ing with all those who seek our shores, or who hover along 
our land borders. Don’t smite them, but feed them. It is 
the cheapest way, the safest way, and the one right way. 
Wars are likely to come, in spite of our best efforts to prevent 
them; but ill-treating the Chinese or the Indians is the poor- 
est way in the world of guarding against war. 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F, SCHAUFFLER. 





There is one dangerous reef in this lesson; namely, the 
deception practiced by Elisha on the Syrian host. Did we 
know all the circumstances of the case, it is very possible that 
we should find no difficulty in the story at all. Not knowing 
the attendant circumstances, we can say this: Deception in 
war is repeatedly sanctioned in the Old Testament. It is 
to-day constantly practiced by Christian generals of every 
nation. The army of Syria was in reality fighting against 
Israel when they marched to Dothan, and, in deceiving 
them, Elisha was defending his native land. If to any, how- 
ever, it should appear that Elisha not only used deception, 
but actual falsehood, our answer would be that the men of 
twenty-five hundred years ago must not be judged by us as 
though they had lived in the nineteenth century, and had 
enjoyed the light of a clear gospel. To do as Elisha did, 
would to-day be sinful. Our own impression is, that even 
Elisha would have done better had he not said what he did. 
Prophets and apostles were not infallible in action, and at 
times they too fell into sin. This may have been one of those 
times. Let the teacher not allow the whole time of the lesson 
to be frittered away on this question, however, but push on to 
the more practical points contained in the text, 

After drawing out the lessson facts, go on to evolve the gen- 
eral theme of The Safety of God’s People. Elisha, like his 
predecessor, had plenty of enemies. Both within and with- 





out his own nation, many would have been glad to hear of his 


| death; and yet in the midst of all these dangers he walked 


The same is true of all God’schildren. It is said 
that so long as God has work for a man to do in this world, 
he is invulnerable. This is true. Turn the attention of the 
class now to the reasons why God’s children may calmly rely 
on his care, and be perfectly confident that no harm shall 
befall them. If we rely on the protecting care of any friend, 
he may fail us: 

1. Because He Does Not Know Enough—How often men 


unharmed. 





have said: “If I had only known you were in trouble, I 


would have helped you.” Lack of knowledge has prevented 





with them (v. 16). Napoleon said, “God is on the side of the them from using the means at their disposal. There are to- 
heaviest battalions.” An old reformer said, “God and one day thousands of people in trouble, and thousands who would 
man are always a majority.” Napoleon trusted in the bat- | help, yet the needy remain unassisted, because the helpers 
talions which could be seen on the field. The reformer trusted | are ignorant of the needs of the case. This was not Elisha’s 
in the battalions which God can bring into any field, “even | case, however. 


God knew all about the plans of the 
Syrian king. Even his secret thoughts in his bed-chamber 
were as well known to God as though Gabriel had blazoned 


for every person standing for the right against any evil any- them forth with his trumpet. God knows all about all men 
Opposing war, lotteries, imtemperance, corruption, 


in the same way. When Saul is in Damascus, God tells Ana- 
nias that Saul is there; gives his birthplace; tells the name 
of the street he is in, and the name of the man with whom he 
is lodging; mentions the fact that Saul is praying, and that 
he has seen a vision (see Acts 9: 11,12). When God wants 


-Cornelius to send for Peter, he gives him equally minute par- 


ticulars about that man, s»ving that Peter, whose surname is 
Simon, is in Joppa, in the house of a certain Simon, whose 
business is that of a tanner, and whose house is by the seaside 
(see Acts 10: 5,6). It is this minute knowledge of all our 
inmost thoughts and outward surroundings that makes God 
a sure defense to all his followers. God is never astonished 
at unexpected events; for he knows all beforehand, and there- 
fore his plans are never frustrated. This is one reason why 
they who put their trust in him shall never be put to confusion. 

Again, if we rely on the protecting care of any friend, he 
may fai) us: 

2. Because He has not Sufficient Power to Help—Many times 
our friends say, “ How gladly I would help you, were it in 
my power.” But, powerless, they are obliged to stand by 
and see us suffer. Their arms are not long enough, and their 
hands not strong enough, to deliver us. This was not Elisha’s 
case, however. God knew enough, and God was able enough, 
to help him. He could open the eyes of Elisha’s servant, and 
close the eyes of his enemies. When the need arose, God 
could overwhelm Pharaoh’s army, and thwart Herod, and 
strike persecuting Saul to the ground. Even to-day God’s 
arm is not shortened that he cannot save. When the need 
comes, the help will come, and that without fail. Why, then, 
does God not always give his children temporal deliverance ? 
Simply because, in his great knowledge, he knows that that 
is not the best he can do for them. God always does the best 
he can for his followérs, and he alone knows what is the best ; 
for he alone knows all things. This is another reason why 
they who put their trust in him shall never be put to con- 
fusion. 

Again, if we rely on the protecting aid of some friend, he 
may fail us: 

3. Because of his Lack of Love-—Perhaps the trouble we are 
in calls for too great a sacrifice on his part. Were it a small 
effort that was demanded from him, he would make it. But 
the effort called for is greater than the love he bears to us. 
So he politely declines to make it. He knows our need, and 
he has the power to help, but not the will. So we are 
left in our pit of misery. This was not Elisha’s case, 
either. God knew his need, was able, and was willing 
as well to help. But with God is neither variableness 
nor shadow of turning. His love remains ever the same. 
He was no more willing to deliver Elisha than he is to deliver 
us. The slaves down South used to sing, “Didn’t my Lord 
deliver Dan’l? and why not every man?” This is good 
theology, if it is rude poetry. If Elisha was sure of God’s 
love, much more can we be, since God has proved his love to 
us in sending his Son to die for us. The greatest proof of love 
pessible has been given, and upon that we may calmly rely. 
See, then, the threefold foundation upon which the Christian’s 
confidence may rest : Omniscience and omnipotence, guided 
by love. Could any one be more secure, then, than the dis- 
ciple of Christ? Therefore it is that Paul says: “If God be 
for us, who can [successfully] be against us?” 
devils can harm him who puts his trust in God. 

If God’s power and God’s knowledge bring comfort to 
Elisha, they must bring discomfort and dismay to the king of 
Syria. It could not be otherwise. Omnipotence and om- 
niscience on our side are glorious; against us, are terrible. The 
more terrible the roaring cannon, the more joy they bring to 
those behind them, but the more fear to those in front of them. 
See then how good it is to be shielded behind, and how awful 
to be expesed in front to God’s power and God’s knowledge. 


Nor men nor 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Unless you have some correct picture helps, use the black- 
board and colored chalks. Make an outline of a hill, encircle 
with lines and dots to give the situation, and, as you proceed, 
chalk the way to Samaria. Recall the story of Naaman, his 
country and king, his disease and cure. Was the Syrian king 
glad to have his chief captain cured? Why? Only about a 
year after, the same king sent bands of soldiers against Israel. 
He would take many men to some place where there was 
good water, spread their tents and make an encampment, and 
then send companies to steal cattle or take prisoners. If the 


king of Israel knew when and where his enemies were coming, 
wouldn’t he be ready for them, or move away his people and 
their property ? 

Elisha Helps the King—God gave Elisha power to know 
what the Syrians were doing, and how the king might save 
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himself from them. Do you wonder that the people all called | fear.” How to know him thus, will be found in his word; 


him “the man of God”? He would send word to the king: 
Don’t go to such a place; the Syrians are coming; and so 
several times he saved the king from being taken prisoner. 
When he helped the king of Israel, he hindered the king of 
Syria, who began to think that some of his own captains were 
telling his plans to the enemy. They knew better than he 
did that there was “a prophet in Israel.” One of his servants 
told him that the prophet knew what he thought in his own 
house, even in the most private chamber, and that he told 
those thoughts to the king of Israel. Could that have been 
Did he remember how Elisha once read his 
thoughts, when he sat in his chariot, a leper at the prophet’s 
door? 

In Dothan.—If one man kept Ben-hadad, the king of Syria, 
from victory, what would he try to do about it? He had 
been quick to send money and presents when he wanted his 
captain cured, but he did not offer money for the king to 
deliver up the prophet as his prisoner; nor did he send word 
to Elisha that he would take his life, as Jezebel did to Elijah. 
He thought he had made a better plan —Go and spy where he 
is, that I. may send and fetch him. You will see the result of 
their spying, and how much good their eyes didthem. They 
heard that Elisha was in a little town on a hill, called Dothan. 
Early one morning, Elisha’s servant looked out. Camped all 
around the city were horses, chariots, and soldiers. He went 
crying to Elisha: “Alas, my master! how shall we do?” 
Elisha answered with our golden text. The servant could see 
no way to escape, a great host against them,—a lonely prophet 
and one servant. 

Elisha’s Prayer —“ Lord, I pray thee, open his eyes, that he 
may see.” He looked; close around, the mountain was full 
of horses and chariots of fire,—God’s angel-army, closer, 
stronger, than armed men. Could an enemy touch the prophet 
when the air was filled with shining proof of God’s help and 
care? See Elisha’s faith in asking, and see the love of God 
in so strengthening the faith of the frightened servant. The 
Syrians did not see the prophet’s defenders, for they came to 
take Elisha. He prayed again: “Smite this people, I pray 
thee, with blindness.” The prayer was answered ; they were 
all so dazed and confused that they did not know Elisha, and 
obeyed him when he said: “This is not the way, neither is 
this the city: follow me, and I will bring you to the man 
whom ye seek.” 

In Samaria.—Eleven miles he led the confused company, 
they not knowing where they went, nor whom they followed. 
He led them to Samaria, his own home and the home, of the 
king. Who were prisoners then? Not a blow struck, not a 
wound, not an arrow shot. God had given a peaceful victory. 
Would not the people of Israel and their king see how God 
had kept his promise that his angels would encamp around 
those who fear him, and deliver them? When they were all 
in Samaria, Elisha prayed again for the Lord to open their 
eyes, that they might see. The Lord answered Elisha’s prayer, 
and opened the eyes of the prisoners. Would they not be 
surprised when they found that they were in Samaria, and 
that the king of Israel had surrounded them with his army? 
What do you think that they would expect? That the king 
of Israel would kill them for coming into his country to steal 
and to destroy ? 

Good for Evil.—The king of Israel asked Elisha if he 
should kill them; but Elisha knew a better way,—the way 
that Paul wrote to the Romans afterwards: “Tf thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink.” The king 
was willing to do so; he prepared a plentiful feast, and sent 
them safely home. 


Naaman ? 


Did they tell the news in Syria, and say it 
was the work of God in heaven, and of his prophet? Do you 
think they understood it so? Do you wonder if the little 
maid heard the story, and praised the Lord of Israel? At 
any rate, the people were glad of such kindness, and for a 
while no more such bands came into the land of Israel. 
How riany strange things do we find in this lesson? How 
many times did Elisha pray? What was the first prayer? 
Was the young man blind before? What did he see around 
them? Elisha asked that the eyes of his soul might be 
opened, and God showed him the fiery chariots to teach him 
how easy it is for him to deliver his people, even if a host 
were against them. The Bible teaches in many ways that the 
angels are God’s servants, quickly and constantly doing as he 
bids them; we cannot see them with our eyes, but they are 
watching us, often delivering us from harm, and rejoicing 
when even one sinner repents. 

Let the children give examples of angel messengers,—time 
will not permit all you might teach or they could tell; with a 
few suggestions they will give much of the angel ministry to 
Jesus on earth, from the words to the shepherds, angel at- 
tendance through life, until two shining ones spoke to the dis- 
ciples after he ascended. They will remember the angel help 
to Jacob, Elijah, Daniel, Peter, Paul, and others. Impress 
the “fear not” of the golden text,—those two words more 
than sixty times in the Bible. 
fear,—the fear of doing wrong. No child need fear who be- 
lieves that Psalm 91:11 isa real truth. Tell how Jesus re- 
peated it, and use some of the above examples as proof. 

To know God, to see his love and care, to believe his prom- 
ises, is the way to “fear not,” for “perfect love casteth out 


| therefore teach and pray, “Open thou mine eyes, that I may | 
behold wondrous things out of thy law.” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


HOW ONE MAN SURROUNDED & 
THOUSAND. 


1. HOW IT SEEMED AT FIRST. 
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2. HOW IT WAS IN REALITY. 
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ELISHA NOT CAPTURED. 





3. HOW IT TURNED OUT AT THE END. 
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THE LORD THY GOD WILL TURN THY CAPTIVITY. 








I, THE DISADVANTAGE OF BEING 
ON THE LORD'S SIDE. 


ELISHA THE CHRISTIAN 


RR 
THE HOSTILE eee THE HOSTILE 
SYRIANS, WORLD. 


II. THE ADVANTAGE OF HAVING 
THE LORD ON OUR SIDE. 
ELISHA THE CHRISTIAN 

GUARDED BY 
GOD'S ANGEL 
HOST. 


THE LORD 
HIMSELF. 


THE LORD THY GOD WALKETH IN THE 
MIDST OF THY CAMP, TO 
DELIVER THEE. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“Hark, how the watchmen ery.” 
“ Onward, Christian soldiers.” 
“ Jesus, lover of my soul.” 
** Who is on the Lord’s side.” 
“He leadeth me, O blessed thought!” 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


After the healing of Naaman, what other privilege concern- 





There is but one real cause for 


ing a knowledge of the true God did the Lord furnish Syria? 





(vs. 8-10.) Who was king of Syria at this time? Who was 
king of Israel at this time? What effect should these marked | 
providences have had upon the heart of the latter? How | 
should the effect have reached the whole kingdom? How far | 
should the effect of all our great deliverances reach? What 
| people have the advantage among the nations of the world? | 
| What position will every wise man take when he finds his 
| efforts unsuccessful? (v. 11.) Through what agency does 
God make known his power in the preservation of any 
nation? (v. 12.) How, therefore, may a nation take prece- 
dence among all nations? What means had the king of Syria 
| of competing with the king of Israel in the discovery of 
secrets? (v. 13.) How is every individual Christian to ob- | 
| tain all knowledge essential to his work? (James 1 ; 5, 6.) 
| Give an illustration. (1 Kings 3: 9-12.) Point out Dothan. 
| What is the world’s genuine conviction concerning the force 
| necessary in entrapping the man of God? (v. 14.) In what | 
| respects shall Satan’s last effort against the saints resemble this | 


effort of the king of Syria? (Rev. 20: 7-9.) If we could see 
the enemy’s host which encompasses us, what would be the 
natural effect? (v. 15.) What condition can even then be at- 
tained by faith? (v. 16.) How does Paul depict our danger? 
(Eph. 6 : 12.) How may we know our safety? (v. 17.) 
What is the duty of the strong in faith toward those of little 
faith and spiritual discernment? How can every obstacle to 
Christian growth and the work of the kingdom be removed? 
(Matt. 17: 21.) How did Elisha obtain complete power over 
the Lord’s enemies? (v. 18.) 
tive miracles justified? How did the prophet show unto this 
people the complete power of God over the children of men? 
(vs. 19, 20.) How must we show the spirit a8 well as the 
power of our God? (vs. 21, 22.) 


On what ground are all destruc- 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


OrtENTAL AmBuscaDEs.—From the nature of Oriental 
ground, and from the lack of roads in our sense of the word, 
ambuscade and surprise have always formed a large part of 
Oriental warfare. Rocks, caves, and bush-clumps are utilized 
by the Bed’ween as places of concealment from whence they 
may spring upon the unsuspecting foe ; and the unwary traveler 
who ventures on hostile ground may first learn that he is sur- 
rounded, by the sudden apparition of armed Arabs all around 
him. Several places on the Haj route, where the road passes 
between high rocks, have an evil reputation as being points 
where ambuscades of robbers are to be feared; and it is said 
that a caravan seldom succeeds in passing these points without 
being stopped by Arabs, who command these passes from their 
places of concealment, and who exact tribute from all passers. 
The traveler who would refuse to pay tribute would be sure 
to come off the worse, as his whole body is exposed to the 
enemy, while all that he can see belonging to his opponent is, 
probably, the long barrel of a musket. 

“THey CAME BY Nicur.’—<And in this respect they acted 
in thorough accord with Oriental habit. In tropical and sub- 
tropical parts of the East, ordinary traveling is generally done 
by night ; but in all parts of the East, the sudden raids which 
are so characteristic of Oriental warfare, generally take place 
at night, and under cover of the darkness. For this reason, 
traveling parties always put sentinels on guard during the 
night, and it is no unusual thing for the whole camp to. be 
wakened by a succession of musket-shots, telling that would-be 
intruders have been driven off, or that the Arab sentinel 
wishes to impress the European traveler with the vigilance of 
his watch,—whether there was a foeman there or not. 

“THAT I MAY SEND AND Fetrcn Him.”—-Strange as it 
may seem, the abduction of a prophet would not strike the 
average Oriental official as an impolitic thing. We have an 
instance of such abduction in the case of one of the Muham- 
madan Mahdees, who, in spite of the reverence due to him as 


‘|a kind of Muhammadan messiah, was seized by a Muham- 


madan noble, and kept a prisoner for years, while his captor, 
calling himself the MAhdy’s lieutenant, issued pious proclama- 
tions in the name of the Mahdy, which were duly obeyed by 
the true believers. Oriental reverence for things sacred is 
mixed largély with superstition; and it is quite likely that 
the king of Syria thought that the possession of a prophet 
with the remarkable powers which seemed to belong to Elisha, 
would be a possession worth having. 

“'THE SERVANT OF THE MAN or Gop.”—Rather, the min- 
ister. To be the personal attendant of one who is supposed 
to possess supernatural powers, or an exceptionally high degree 
of holiness, is esteemed a high honor in the East. Lane relates 
that in Egypt the common people will submit to any wrong 
done to them by a reputed saint, and whatever enormities he 
may commit, “such acts do not affect his fame for sanctity ; 
for they are considered as the results of the abstraction of his 
mind from worldly things; his soul or reasoning faculties 
being wholly absorbed in devotion, so that his passions are 
left without control.” Men and women will therefore sub- 
mit, even on tle street, to wrong actions done to them by a 
reputed saint, under the idea that they are honored, rather 
than fnjured, by the saint's troatment of them, 

When Orientals have such reverence for the false prophets 
of to-day, we may well imagine how high an honor it was in 
ancient Israel to be the constant attendant of a true prophet. 

“SMITE... WITH BLINDNEss.”—It would sometimes seem 
as if the memory of the miracles of old still lingered among 
the Orientals. The man of the East has a vivid apprehension 
of the presence of God in the earth, and this vivid apprehen- 


sion is reflected in the folk-stories which are told to-day in Cairo 


and Baghdad. 
of Zobaydeh. Long ago there was a city wholly given up to 
the worship of the fire-god, and of Nardoon, the giant. God 


A single example may suflice,from the story 


suffered the inhabitants to go on in their idolatry for years; 


but at last he interfered, and a voice of thunder was heard 
from heaven, proclaiming the words: “Inhabitants of this 
city, forsake the worship of Nardoon and the fire-god, and 


worship Allah, who alone showeth mercy.” Once every year, 


|for three years, were these words proclaimed from heaven ; 


but no one regarded them. At the end of the third year, the 


| inhabitants were in an instant changed into stone, the only one 


who escaped being a Muhammadan youth, who was reading 
the Quran at the time. 
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divine legislation which Moses received (/agakh) rom | 
God in a material form; all else was spoken. If, how- 
ever, Dr. Heidenheim’s interpretation be insisted upon, 
it can only be said that this is contradicted emphatically | 
by the earliest portion of the liturgy itself. This is seen, | 
for instance, in the following sentence which we trans- | 


of the “Additional Manuscripts” in the British Museum : 


eous judgments such as all this Torah (hattdrah hazzoth) | 
which Jehovah our God, and the God of our fathers, the | 
God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob, gave to us 


by the hand of our lord Moses, the prophet, the right- 


| 
| 


[Vol. XXVII., No. 38, 





| sentence is that the two tables were the only part of the | sing has executed this difficult task with faithfulness and 


accuracy. (l6mo, pp. 169. New York: Fords, Howard, 
& Hulbert. Price, 25 cents.) 





Many a goodly ointment is spoiled by the proverbial 
fly, and this suggests the reason why we cannot recom- 
mend Within the Shadow, by Dorothy Holroyd. While 


_late from Dr. Heidenheim’s transcript of Codex 19791 | this story has an undoubted charm of manner, it gives a 


low estimate—by inference—of the motives of those who 


th r en's : or . , ‘ "ee : 
+ | . What nation is so great as to have statutes and right- _ engage in the work of foreign missions; it sneers at a 


certain type of piety which the author regards, errone- 
ously, as the consequence of certain venerable doctrines, 
and its story is highly sensational. A very trifling exer- 
cise of common sense would have saved its heroine from 


No Medium: a novel. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), (Har- | cous, the perfect, the pure, the faithful,— Moses, a prophet | the painful situation in which her false pride placed her. 


per’s Handy Series.) 16mo, pp. 172. New York: Harper and Broth- | 
ers. Price, 5 cents. 


An Order of Worship, with forms of prayer for divine service. By Ben- 
jamin B. Comegys author of Household Worship, ete. 16mo, pp, 112. 


Philadeiphia: 3. Garner. Price, 25 cents, 





SAMARITAN AND SADDUCEE* 


It is hardly creditable to the biblical scholarship of the 
present half-century, that, in spite of its activity in other 
fields, so little attention has been paid to the important 
Samaritan literature. The great authority of Gesenius 
has practically been received as a finality; and scholars 
have been content with. a second-hand knowledge of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, and with next to no knowledge 
at all of the Samaritan Version and the copious Samari- 
tan liturgy. So notably is this the case, that, in a recent 
review of Semitic literature in one of our prominent 
newspapers, the ‘critic assumed, throughout, the identity 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch with the Samaritan Version 
of the Pentateuch,—a mistake as serious as if one should 
confound the English version of the Old Testament with 
the original Hebrew of which it is a translation. 

A year ago, we announced the beginning of an impor- 
tant work in the interest of Samaritan scholarship,—the 
publication of the Bibliotheca Samaritana, by Dr. M. 
Heidenheim, The second part of the Bibliotheca has 
now appeared, embracing the first installment of the 
Samaritan liturgy, from the manuscripts in the British 
Museum, and from other sources. These excerpts are 
printed in the square Hebrew character, and are prefaced 
with a historical and critical introduction by Dr. Heid- 
enheim, None of the liturgical selections here printed 
are provided with translations, nor, indeed, with annota- 
tions other than the introduction. 

That part of the introduction which is of most popular 
interest is Dr. Heidenheim’s discussion of the relations 
between the Sadducees and the Samaritans. Dr. Heid- 
enheim believes that, in the early period, the theological 
belief of these two sects was identical. He opposes the | 
now generally accepted view that the Sadducees received 
the other Scriptures as well as the Pentateuch, citing 





Sanhedrin 90 as decisive proof against it. We cannot, 
however, regard this passage as decisive. The Talmud 


reads here: “ Sadducees asked Rabban Gamaliel, Whence | 
is it proved that the Holy One will raise the dead to life? | 
He answered them, From the Torah, and from the | 
Prophets, and from the Writings [referring to the ancient 
threefold division of the Old Testament]. But they 
received it not from him, From the Torah, because it 
is written, And the Lord said to Moses, ete.; from the | 
Prophets, because it is written, Thy dead will rise, ete. ; 
from the Writings, because it is written, etc.” It is 
obvious, however, in opposition to Dr. Heidenheim’s 
view, that the words “They received it not”’ refer to the 
Torah as well as to the other two divisions of the Old Tes- 
tament; and that they, therefore, are not meant fora denial | 
of the divine authority of the extra-Pentateuchal scrip- 
tures, but simply as an expression of disbelief in Gama- 

liel’s ability to make good his assertion. Gamaliel ac- | 
cordingly proceeds to prove the doctrine of the future 
life from all three parts of the Old Testament, which he | 
would assuredly not have done had he understood the 
Sadducees as denying the authority of two ‘out of the 
three. It is noticeable that Dr. Heidenheim accuses 
Winer of an error in the citation of this passage. 
cites it as Sanhedrin 11, 2. 
heim’s. 


Winer 
The error is Dr. Heiden- | 
Winer cites the treatise by chapter and section, | 
Heidenheim by page; and both notations are distinctly 
marked on the talmudic page referred to. 

Still less convincing are Dr. Heidenheim’s reasons for 
the assertion that the Samaritans received nothing as 
Mosaic except the ten commandments. He bases this | 
opinion upon an ambiguous sentence from the Barbary 
Triglot: ““He [Moses] received nothing from heaven 
but the two tables.” The most natural meaning of the 





* Die samaritanische Liturgie (eine Auswahl der wichti, Texte) 
in der hebraischen Quadratschrift aus den Handschriften des britischen 
Heft (Bibliotheca Samariana 11). i2u0, pp. xviii Lelpalgy Ove 

5 » PP, Xx » e) ; 
Sehuise. Price, dn. 50. ” 





| whose like is not.” 


| church for the maintenance of unevangelical doctrine 


relatively corrupt; and we sympathize, therefore, with 


It is incredible that this exclamatory | 
sentence from the Samaritan Creed, which probably pre- | 
cedes in date the Christian era, should refer to the Ten 
Words only. 

Many of these specimens of the Samaritan liturgy are 
filled with an earnest and deep devotion; some are con- 
structed in that artificial form of word- and letter- play 
which is so pleasing to the Semitic mind, and of which we 
find examples in the Bible in such scriptures as Lamen- 
tations and Psalm 119. In the Samaritan liturgy, how- 
ever, the play is less likely to be acrostic, and more often 
depends upon the reiteration of the same terminal sylla- 
ble or syllables. Thus, in the hymn for the Day of Atone- 
ment, the twenty-five lines each terminate with the 
suffix énu, 

There is much yet to be done in working over the 
body of Samaritan literature. Such labor would not 
only increase our knowledge of old Samaritan life, but | 
would be fruitful in direct results for biblical study and 
for Oriental philology. Gesenius was not infallible; and 
in some respects his work was based upon an insufficient 
documentary basis. It is possible that the Samaritan 
Pentateuch may again hold an important place as a wit- 
ness to the pre-Massoretic text, and that Samaritan 
literature, critically analyzed, and the modern and the 
medieval separated from the truly ancient, may have 
something of its own to contribute to the solution of Old 
Testament questions which are still open. Meanwhile, 
Dr. Heidenheim is doing a most important work, and 
his undertaking—the publication of the Samaritan Ver- 
sion, and of the most important parts of the liturgy—is 
worthy of the attention of all interested in biblical 
science. 


. So long as the reformation of the Roman Church from 
within is so difficult as it has seemed to be in the 
past, so long will there be found pure and earnest 
Christian souls who will go forth from that church in the 
hope of helping on her reformation more effectively from | 
without. One of those whose going forth created no 
small stir in recent years is Father Chiniquy, now a 
well-known evangelistic and temperance worker in 
Canada and in our North and West. Father Chiniquy 
tells the story of his former experience in’ Fifty Years in 
the Church of Rome, a volume which not only narrates | 
the writer’s reasons for leaving the Roman Church, but 
indicates the agencies which are still at work in that 


and practice. This volume will be found useful by 
those who wish to gain a knowledge of some of the prac- 
tical workings of Roman Catholic theories, in the sphere 
of doctrines, morals, and ritual ; and the Protestant con- 
troversialist may find many sharp weapons in Mr. 
Chiniquy’s armory. We are not of those who believe 
that any form of irreligion, er of no-religion, is prefer- 
able to Romanism; but we do believe that a relatively 
pure form of Christianity is better than one which is 


every legitimate endeavor toward the reformation of the 
Church of Rome. (8vo, portrait, pp. xvi, 302. Chicago: 
Craig & Barlow. Price, $5.00.) 





Professor John G. Lansing, one of the most noted of 


| the young Orientalists of America, and a fluent Arabic | 


speaker, has prepared an American Revised Version of the 
Book of Psalms. This edition consists of the Anglo- 
American version of the book of Psalms, with the read- 





ings and renderings of the American Committee incor- 
porated into the text, while exclusively British preferences 
are relegated to the Appendix. We are glad to be able 
to recommend this edition as a scholarly exhibit of the 
American version, as it is constructed from the Anglo- | 
American text and the American text. The task of) 
preparing such an edition was one of great difficulty and | 
delicacy, involving frequent reference to the Hebrew | 
text in order to the proper application of the principles 

laid down by the American revisers, and Professor Lan- 


Miss Holroyd is a promising young writer, some of her 
poetical work showing an unusual depth of sentiment, 
but in this story she does not maintain her usually high 
mark. (12mo, pp. 322. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Price, $1.25.) 


Mrs. Amelia E. Barr has long been a favorite con- 
tributor to the religious press, and has been noted for 
thorough and painstaking work. In Jan Vedder's Wife 
she strikes a higher note than in any previous effort, not 
excepting Cluny MacPherson, which was a story of real 
power and pathos. The scene of the present story is the 
Shetland Isles ; and the local color, the simple sincerity 
of the deep Norse-Scottish character, the delineation of 
home life, are all artistic and faithful, though the charm 
of the picture is in the breath of human passion and of 


| Christian heroism which pervade the history of Jan and 


Margaret. (12mo, pp. 329. New York: Dodd, Mead, & 
Co. Price, $1.25.) 


Mr. Howard Pyle, the artist, is also a writer who has 
done good work. Two years ago, he wrote The Merry 
Adventures of Robin Hood, and now he presents Within 
the Capes, an American sensational novel, written with 
some quiet strength, and describing privateer adventures 
in the war of 1812, an intricate murder case, etc., set off 
against plain home life on the Chesapeake. It does not 
seem to us equal to its predecessor. (16mo, cloth, pp. 
vii, 266. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$1.00.) 


At the present time there are few masters of fiction, 
but many who can turn out a fair story or two every 
year. If it is unprofitable to read many books by the 
latter class of writers, it surely is not praiseworthy to 
spend time over novels of the third order of merit. One 
of these is Upon a Cast, by Charlotte Dunning, in which 
we have failed to find strength, brilliancy, faithful char- 
acter-drawing, or strong local color. (16mo, cloth, pp. 
330. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 

A quiet story, with a moral purpose never lost sight of 
for a moment, Pulpit and Easel, by Mary B. Sleight, aims 
to show that a God-fearing man may serve God in any 
sphere, and that, either in the pulpit or out of it, he may 
live a Christian life. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 30. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885. 


Vermont, state, at Burlington.............. September 30, October 1 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Moncton.............. October 20-22 
Canada, national, at Stratford .............cccce ceceeseeee October 20-22 
Pennsylvania, state, at Sunbury ...............cccee ceeeee October 20-22 
Manitoba, provincial, at Winnipeg.................064 November 3-5 


New Hampshire, state, at Franklin................. November 10-12 
COUNCILS LN PROSPECT. 

—A call has been issued for the twelfth annual meet- 
ing of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. The convention will be held in the hall of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Philadelphia, from 
October 30 to November 2. As this is the centennial 
year of the modern temperance movement, a centennial 
day of prayer for temperance has been appointed. The 
date is October 8. 

—lIt is announced that the state Sunday-school con- 
vention of Pennsylvania will meet at Sunbury, Tuesday 
evening, October 20, and will continue through Wednes- 
day and Thursday. An attractive programme is being ar- 
ranged. Eminent Sunday-school workers are announced 
as to take part in the proceedings. Each county is 
entitled to ten delegates, and cities of twenty thousand 
population to three additional delegates. Arrangements 
have been made for a reduction of fare over all railroads 
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September 19, 1885.] 


oY CE Hy cae oe oe aad t | . , . . 
centring in Sunbury, to all persons attending the con- | done in that state: “The county vice-presidents have it | tian students, Right thinking goes with right acting; 


vention. For particulars regarding railroads, address 
Mr. Jacob Shipman, Sunbury. 
as a Banner State, all the counties being organized aux- 


iliary to the state and to the international work. A | 


large delegation is expected. Delegates are requested to 
address Mr. G. W. Deppen, Sunbury, in regard to enter- 
tainment, prior to October 10. 


—A full programme has now been prepared for the 
second provincial convention of the New Brunswick 
Sunday-school Association, which is to be held at Monc- | 
ton, October 20 and 21. Thediscussions will be chiefly of 
a practical character; the thought at the basis of the pro- 
gramme being not only what to do, but how to do it. In 
issuing the call to this conventica, the Executive Com- 
mittee say: “The first convention held last year at 
St. John was very largely attended, and the discussions 
awakened much interest. Its influence is now manifest | 
in the organization, since it met, of six county associa- | 
tions and some parish ones, these in turn promoting the 
interests of Sunday-schools within their several districts, 
and leading to the establishment of not a few new 
schools. Our hopes will be disappointed if the coming | 
convention does not surpass the last in every respect. 
The officers of the association, all pastors of evangelical | 
churches and superintendents of Sunday-schools within 
the province are ex oficio members of the convention. 
In addition to these, each school is invited to send two 
certified delegates, and each county association one dele- 
gate. The names of all ministers, superintendents and | 
delegates who expect to be present should be inserted in 
the accompanying certificate, and forwarded to Mr. A. M. 
Hubley, Moncton, N. B., not later than October 15. 
Upon arrival in Moncton, delegates will please proceed | 
immediately to the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian | 
Association, where the local reception committee will be 
in attendance to direct them to their entertainers.” It 
is expected that the usual reductions will be given by the 
railway and steamboat companies. The meetings will 
be held in the Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian 
churches, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—In many of the English Sunday-schools, pains 
are taken to help the scholars in the line of their | 
daily work as well as in that of their religious education. 
Thus for eight years the Battersea Sunday-schools have | 
held an annual exhibition of their scholars’ handiwork. | 
At this year’s exhibition, there were no less than seven | 
hundred exhibits in nineteen different classes, including 
specimens of marbling, models of engines, toys, dolls, 
tin-plate work, needlework, etc. There was also a special | 
department of cookery, for the exhibition of the work of 
the girls. 


—One of the larger Sunday-schools of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, is that of the Summit Avenue Baptist 
Church, which has a present membership of 754. This 
Sunday-school issues quarterly a Roll of Honor, record- 
ing the names of all who have been present every ses- | 
sion during the quarter, and, in smaller lists below, those | 
who have been present without absence for two, three, or 
more quarters. In the most recent Roll of Honor, the 
longest period recorded of attendance without absence is 
thirty-one months, including four names, all feminine. 
The superintendent of the school is Mr. A. McWhinney; 
the average attendance of teachers is eighty-four per 
cent.; of scholars, seventy per cent. | 

—It is an old claim, without a shadow of truth or | 
reason to support it, that the Sunday-schools fail to bring 
young people out on the side of Christ, as, it is said, they 
were brought out in the days before the Sunday-school. | 
Practical workers know better than that. Here, for | 
instance, is the testimony of a Texas laborer, Mr. J. M. 
Carroll, who says: “Sunday-school children are much | 
more easily led to Christ than those who have had no 
such privileges. 


I recently conducted a meeting where 
there has been no Sunday-school. 


Few very young peo- 
ple were reached. 


In my meetings here at home, they— 
the young—are always the first reached. 
been in all my experience. 


And so it has 
Another thing I have noticed. 
The young Christians who are converted from the Sun- 
day-school ranks seldom give the church any trouble. 
They need very little discipline.” And Mr. Carroll’s 
experience in this line is only the counterpart of the 
experience of thousands of other laborers in all parts of 
the country. 


—Brisk movement in Sunday-school work is being 
kept up in many of the Southern States. 
recent Sunday-school convention at Mt. Sterling, Mr. 


8. E. Wishard, of Kentucky, indicates, in a published let- | saving souls, whether in high life or in low.’” There is women—whether looking to the missionary work or not 


Pennsylvania now ranks | 


_of questions and propositions as to county work. Ask 


} 


| Bishop John F, Hurst has returned to the United States. 


| deacon 


| later date than that given in the. first announcement, by 
' the force of circumstances; and Canon Westcott, it is 


| Philadelphia. 


| England, the Rey. Charles F. Thwing, well describes the 
| Canon’s power as a preacher. 


Writing of the | 


in their power to kindle a fire this year that shall light 
up all the dark places in our state. Let them sit down 
and enroll in that Sunday-school book the names of the 
men and women who have this interest at heart in their 
own counties. Begin with these people a correspondence 


all the hard questions as to time and place and method | 
of county conventions. A well-defined interrogation is 
in the shape of an old-fashioned reap-hook, and, when it 
is well thrust in, will generally reap something. If the 
vice-president does not know what to do, let him ask | 
some one who does know. An honest question will blaze 
the way out of the woods. A man may not be blame- | 
worthy for being in the woods on this subject, but he is | 
certainly guilty if he consents to stay there. For there 

isa way out. “Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a | 
light unto my path.’ There are a few workers in almost 
every county (and in some counties there are many) who 





have learned enough of this work to begin to march out 


of the long darkness. The path out into the broader 
light and deeper interest of this work is opening at the | 
feet of every one who will enter and follow it.” It is | 
only necessary to add, that this suggestion is as applicable 
to other states as to Kentucky, and that no restriction is 
laid upon the use of it. 


PERSONAL. 


—After an absence of many months in the far East, 


Bishop Hurst brings with him an enhanced apprecia- | 
tion of the value of missionary work, and speaks sympa- 
thetically, not alone of the work of the Methodists in | 
such fields as Asia, but also of that of the other Christian 
bodies laboring in these fields. Bishop Hurst returns 
from his long trip in excellent health. 

- —Among the noted Englishmen who are expected to 
visit this country in the fall or early winter are Arch- 
Farrar and Canon Westcott. The proposed 
visit of Archdeacon Farrar has been postponed to a 


reported, will deliver this year’s Von Bohlen lectures in | 
Archdeacon Farrar will also lecture on 
some phase of religious literature. 

—Perhaps the foremost living English textual critic is 
Canon Westcott, joint author of Westcott and Hort’s 
Greek New Testament. But Canon Westcott isa preacher | 
as well as a scholar; and a recent American visitor to 








“In the pulpit,” Mr. 
Thwing says, “he has the fiery earnestness and eloquence | 


accompany eminent scholarly abilities. He also im- | 
presses one as thoroughly abreast of the times. To the | 
solution of the problems of the age, he desires to bring, | 
and succeeds in bringing, the gospel. . . . His testimony 
on one point he affirmed with great emphasis. It was a 

point upon which he above, perhaps, almost any living 

man, could most rightfully speak. He declared that all | 
his studies and researches into the Bible had only con- | 
firmed his belief in that Book as the word of God. The | 


| Bible and the gospel of the Bible remain; and, remain- | 


ing, contain an answer to the puzzling questions, faith 
for the blinding doubts, peace for the agonies, and right- | 
eous victory for the struggles, of the hour.” 

—It is sometimes thought, and sometimes said, that 
high scholarship and deep research are fatal to practical 
work for souls. An instance to the contrary is supplied | 
by the Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, who has just been | 
in Scotland, and who has been visiting Professor Henry 
Drummond, the young Free Chureh professor whose 
book on Natural Law in ‘the Spiritual World has at- 
tracted so mach attention on both sides of the Atlantic. 
“ Delicacy,” says Dr. Cuyler, “ forbids the publication of 
a private conversation ; but on two or three vital points 
the Christian public has a right. to know the position of 
the most gifted of the rising men of Scotland. ‘I am | 
thoroughly hospitable to all new truth, as long as it is | 
truth, in science, in philosophy, and in biblical exegesis,’ 
he said tome. ‘I am not afraid of any truth; I seek for | 
it and welcome it, and have no fear that it will disturb 
the solid foundation of Bible Christianity.’ He smiled 
when I said to him, ‘Some orthodox people are: afraid 
that Drummond’s head will swim.’ 





He very signifi- | 
cantly remarked: ‘I am too busily engaged in trying to | 
lead young men to Christ to be disturbed by false philoso- 
phy or loose theology. Nothing but the simple gospel | 


of Christ gives me the implements I want in guiding and 


' 


| cost should keep his own. 
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and the surest safeguard against the deadening influence 
of mere human speculation is active effort in the cause 
of Christ. 

—There is a great deal of human nature in the story 
which is told in the editorial columns of The Independent 


| concerning one of the many admirers of the Rey. Dr. 


Pentecost, the well-known evangelist. The Independent 
says: ‘ How convenient it would be if we could dip up 
our religion by proxy, somewhat as a certain merchant 
we know of attempted to get his acquaintance with the 
Scriptures! He had seen Dr, Pentecost’s well-worn Bag- 
ster Bible, and was greatly impressed with the numerous 
penciled marginal notes, and interspersed bits of paper 
covered with comments. Why should not he have such 
a Bible? and why should not money, which he could 
command, get him one? So he begged his pastor to sell 
him the Bible for a handsome sum, But Dr. Pentecost 
said No; he was used to this Bible, and no other would 
seem natural to him; and he could not spare the fruit of 
all his long study of God’s word. Then the eager man 
proposed to get another Bagster, just like it, with wide 
margins, ‘a clerk who writes an ele- 
gant hand. He shall take the Bible, and copy off all 
your notes, and you shall have the new copy all com- 
plete.’ ‘No,’ still said the pastor; ‘I can’t read good 
writing very well. I really could not spare my own 
Bible.’ Then the man begged to have the notes all 
copied into the new Bible for his use, while Dr. Pente- 


‘Thave,’ said he, 


Consent was given, and after 
some weeks the long task was done, and the proud pos- 
sessor of the elegantly written marginal annotations 
brought it to show to his pastor. ‘ Now,’ said Dr. Pen- 
tecost to him, ‘you need just one thing to make it per- 
fect. Get your clerk to thumb the edges and corners of 
the leaves for three months, till they get a little dirty 
and rubbed, and the book will be in just the right condi- 
tion for you to possess it.’” 


GENERAL. 

—One way of promoting the good work of good work- 
ers, is by getting the right worker into the right work, 
There is many a man who would do a better work than 
he is now doing, if he were in a better field than his 
present one. And there is many a ficld which needs only 
a good worker to render it, by grace, far more productive 
than now. There comes just now a call for a worker in 
a good work, concerning the sincerity and importance of 


| which the Editor of The Sunday School Times is well 


It is after this sort: 
“ A mission chapel, in one of the largest Eastern cities, 
well located, established for many years, with a good 


assured. 


which, in the diversity of God’s gifts, do not usually | corps of teachers in the Sunday-school, and with its 


various departments of work well organized, wants a 
pastor who realizes the great work to be done in such a 
field, and is willing to devote himself to it. Address 
F. G., Box 1295, New York.” 

—Mr. Moody’s recent talk at Northfield on How to 
Study the Bible, was full of sharp, incisive sayings. Here 
are a few of his short, practical sentences: “‘ What this 
nation wants to-day is a revival of downright honesty.” 
“David said the word of God was like fire in his bones. 
I don’t believe a man or woman is fit for God’s service 
till they catch fire in this way.” “I’m glad there are 
things in the Bible I don’t understand. If I could take 
that book up and read it as I would any other book, I 
might think I could write a book like that, and so could 
you. I’m glad there are heights I haven’t been able to 
climb up to. I’m glad there are depths I haven’t been 
able to fathom. It’s the best proof that the book came 
from God.” “ Lots OF people dink rcpontance io geing 
to strike them like lightning. Well, now, repentance 
don’t come that way.” “I believe the reason the people 
won’t come more than they do into our churches is 
because we don’t feed them enough on the word of God.” 
“The reason that there are so many pulpits vacant, is 
that there isn’t men enough willing to give the word of 
God.” “For men who have nothing but essays, it is hard 
to get pulpits,—and it will be harder.” “A sliding the- 
ology is a weak theology.” 

—Decisive steps are being taken for the establishment 
of a Bible and missionary training-school for women in 
Chieago. An earnest committee, representing the Wo- 
man’s Foreign and Home Missionary societies of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and the ministers of that 
denomination:in Chicago, have the matter in charge, and 
have authorized the renting of a large house, and the 
opening of the school this fall. The object of this school 
is “to secure, first, a thorough, practical training of 


ter, the kind of work which is needed, and which is being | a lesson in Professor Drummond’s words for all Chrise | in the Bible, and in methods of religious work; and, 
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second, the incidental accomplishment of 
as much mission work as possible in Chi- 
cago, during the course of training.” The 
school is not local, pupils being received 
from all parts of the United States. It is 
the hope of its founders that it may soon 
become self-supporting, yet the expenses 
of the pupils are to be kept very light. The 
school will be under the care of the Metho- 





dist Episcopal Church, but it is announced 
that the school will not be sectarian in 
aim. Any woman wanting to know more 
of the Bible will be at home within its 
walls. Mrs. W. E. Blackstone, of Oak 
Park, Illinois, is treasurer of the school, 
and Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer is the prin- 
cipal. Mrs. Meyer is better known as the 
Lucy * 
Training 


tider who had charge of the Bible 

Department in Mr. Moody’s 
schools at Northfield last year. 
tions for admission or for further informa- 
tion may be addressed to her at 148 Madi- 
son Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 40 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a reliable arti- 
cle. Dr. E. Cutter, Boston, Mass., says: “I 
found it to realize the expectations raised, and 
re regard it as a re ‘liable article.” 


NOW READY. 


Child’s Health Primer. 


124 pages, illustrated, large type, easy language, de- 
void of lec hnical terms. 12mo, Price, cloth, 3 cents. 


The only Physiology adapted to the requirements of 
the new law, suitable for Primary Classes. 


H. Hygiene for Young People. 
For Intermediate Classes. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 
50 cents, 

Ill, Steele’s Hygionio Physiology. 


For High Schools and Academies. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.00, The same abridged, 50 cents, 
Specimen copy sent to any address by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 





Applica- 


| country. 


he Leading Hymn and Tune Book of To- tay 


ARE THE WORKS OF THE 


Rev. CHARLES S. ROBINSON, D.D.,LL.D., __ 
Author of “SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY,” etc. 


“LAUDES DOMINI,” “SPIRITUAL SONGS.” 


The latest hymn and tune book, containing music | This work has been tested by six years of 
of the highest class, combined with the best of | #¢tual use, and so far as known has never failed 
the familiar hymns and tunes,—“ the crown and | t¢ give satisfaction. It differs in many respects 
consummation of all Dr. Robinson’s labors.” | from “ LAUDES DOMINI, smuch of the contents 
Although issued but a short time, LAUDES being of a more “ popular” character. Tt costs 
Domrnt has already found its way into many | ess than LaupEs DomInt, and thers is a hymn 
leading churches, among them the following: | dition of it at a very low price. ““SPiRITUAL 
Sones” is used in hundreds of prominent 
churches. In the city of Buffalo alone, thirteen 
use it. It has been commended by scores of | 
prommne nt pastors as “the best hymn and tune 
ook in America.” It is said to “suit three 
classes who are to use it, and who are apt to 
have diverse tastes,—the congregation, the 
Asylum Mill Cong’l, Hartford. choir, and the minister.’ The Rev. Dr. 
Second Cong 1, Minneapolis. Calkins, of the Eliot Church, Newton, Mass., 
Union Cony’l, Providence. says: “ After constant use in church, prayer- 
Pres. Mem eicL Bethany Pres., New York, | meeting, and Sunday-school for three years, we 
First Cong’!, St. Louis. are entirely satisfied with the book.” 
It is used in such churches as Plymouth 
“T do not see, in the present condition of popu- | Church, Chicago ; Berkeley St. Church, Boston ; 
lar taste, how any hymn and tune book now Rey. Dr. Cuyler’s Church, Brooklyn; First 
before the public can equal LavuDES DoMIN1.” | Pres. Church, Cleveland ; Centre Church, Hart- 
—Rev. R. D. Mallory, Lenox, Mass. ford, ete 


Park St. and Eliot Cong’l, Boston. 
Central, Worcester, Mass. 

Greene Ave. Pres., Brooklyn. 

Calvary Pres., Newark, N. J. 

N. Y. Ave. Pres., Washington. 

Third Pres. (Rev. Dr. Kittredge), Chicago. 





Send for prices and circulars. Sample copies sent to ministers for examination. 
above books can be had bound with either 


Editions of the 


“The Psalter 
We publish also the leading prayer-meeting book of the day, 


“ Spiritual Songs for Social Worship,” 


of which Rev. Dr. Howard C el | says: “It seems to me to meet every want.” It is used in 
hundreds of mission churches, and in the chapels of the principal colleges and seminaries of the 


or with ‘Selections for Responsive Readings.” 


te The tune edition costs 50 cents, hymn edition 20 cents,—both handsomely bound in 
cloth, 


‘Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-School”’ 


is another of Rev. Dr. Robinson’s remarkable selections. It is a book of about 200 pages, beauti- 
fully printed and bound, containing good hymns with music by the best composers. The cost 
has just been reduced to 15, 25, and 30 cents, ny to edition. 


If a new hymn book is needed in said, prayer- amnting, or Sunday-school, write to us. 
THE CENTURY Co., 33 S East $ 17h Bt, St., New York. 


26 CENTS, 


POST-PAID, FOR 


THE PENN DICTIONARY. 





111 & 113 William St., & 36 Madison St., 
New York, Chicago. 


S. C. HAYES, 


BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
932 Arch Street, Phila. 
A FULL LINE OF 
School and Medical Text-Books. 
A carefully selected stock of 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


Juvenile Books in great variety. Library committees 
are invited to call and examine my stock, Liberal dis- 
count, 


Patker's Inner Life of Christ 


“ These Sayings of Mine,” “* Things Concerning Him- 
self,” “ Servant of All,”— Discourses on St. Matthew's 
Gospel. 3 vols., cloth, $1.50 each. 

FUNK & WAGNALIS, 
10-12 Dey caeae - - New York. 


; ¢ Special prices, 
Good Sunday-school Books. 3?%5 alpet ‘ata. 
logues, PERKINPIN Kw & & Hieaine, 914 Arch St, Phila, 


‘FOR SU N DAY-SCHOOLS. 
Send for our list. GOODENOUGH 
& WOGLOM, 122 Nassau u Street, N.Y. 





The American Pictorial Handy Lexicon. On the basis of NoAH WEBSTER’s Counting- 
House Dictionary, Over 50,000 Words, Phrases and Idioms, and 200 Engravings. Just 
| Issued. The Most Complete and Perfect Pocket Dictionary ever published, includ- 
ing many meanings and words in common use to be found in no other Dictionary. Also, 
Useful Facts and Tables, Foreign Words and Phrases, a List of Mythological and Classical 
Names, United States Census of 1880, Ages at Death of Some Noted Authors, Pronouncing 
Vocabulary of Scripture and Proper Names, Prefixes and Profixes, Foreign Immigration since 
1870, a List of Interesting Dates, Language of Flowers, Population of the United States, Towns 
and Cities of the United States with a Population of 10,000 and U pwards, Population of the 
United States classified by Races, Silk Statistics, Gold and Silver (Table of Coinage), the Rela- 
tion of Native and Foreign-Born Persons in the several States and in the United States, Debt- 
of Cities and Towns in the United States, Statutes of Limitation, Miles of Railroads in each 
State, Religious Divisions of the World, and numerous other tables, matters on currency, differ- 
ence in times, ete. 

This Dictionary is a prodigious labor of condensation. 
tion for its size and price of any similar book. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 26 cents. Postage stamps accepted. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


It contains four times the informa- 


Address, 








i, EPLERS. & CO., Pub- 


MAPS for S. 8. S.A lishers, St. Louis, Mo, 


»16 BIBLES, GERMAN OR ENGLISH, € 
BLL. M DORE, 15 8. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


erent Ms Muupte wupy r Mgr reacher Lesson Notes, 
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HICACO’S 
HEAPEST 
ONCERN 


ss SUST PUBLISHED: 
THE COSPEL CHOIR, 


A Companion Book to GOSPEL HYMNS. 
By SANKEY AND MCGRANAHAN. 


A NEW BOOK. 
CHURCH CHOIRS 


Containing new and select Gospel Songs, now being 
used in the meetings conducted by Mr. D. L. Moopy 
and his co-workers, comprising Solos, Duets, Choruses, 
and Anthems that promise to become very popular. 


Music Edition, in ee Covers, a cents. 
eo 


- - Chath 50 “- 
Add 6 cents per copy, if sent by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East 9th St., New York. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


PIRITUAL SONGS * 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


By the Rev. CHARLES S. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 
Send postal card for specimen pages and | 
| testimonials. 
| book for $17,—part with tunes, anc 








McPhail’s Anthems 


L. McPHA 

| _ The aim oo pasts has been ™ Sibvide music 

| for choirs of every degree of proficiency, and for 
all the various uses of the church service, and to 
this end, beautiful and original compositions have 
been interspersed with choice selections and ar- 

rangements from the works of Mozart, Concone, 

Bellini, Tours, Barnby, Smart, Costa, Barri, Lind- 
say, etc., etc, 

The RR throughout the book is large, clear, 
and legib the printing is well done ; the bind- 
ingis strong and durable; and taken all ‘in all, this 
new work is by far 

THE BEST ANTHEM BOOK 
| that has been offered to the public in many years, | 
Price, $1.00 each by mail, postpaid ; $10.00 a dozen 
by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











—— a THE Century Co., New York, N. Y. 
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OSPEL MELODIES fi ns Suimpie copy’ ae 


Specimen pages free, W. K. Smellie, Cleveland, O, 


by the same authors, one vol., music, 8 cents; ay’ mns, 
only $20 per 100, J. J. HOOD, O18 Arch St., Phi la., Pa. 





[Vol. XX VIL, No. 38, 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
THE COMPLETE POEMS OF J. G. HOLLAND. 


New and Cheaper Edition, with Illustrations. 1 vol., 
8vo. $3.50. 

Tn this library edition, with many full-page illustra- 
tions and a portrait by Mr. Wyatt Eaton, the complete 
poetical works of Dr. ‘Holland are published at a lower 
price than ever. 


THE AMERICAN BOY'S HANDY BOOK ; or, 


What to Do and How to. Do It. @ Ares: 


Fully illustrated by the author. A New Edition. 
lvol.,8vo. Price reduced to $2.00, 

Mr. Beard’s book is the first to tell the active, inven- 
tive, and practical American boy the things he really 
wants to know : the thousand things he wants to do, 
and the ten thousand ways in which he can do them. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF WONDERS. 


A new and revised issue of twenty-four volumes, 
containing over a thousand beautiful illustrations. 
Each volume 12mo, complete in itself. Sold sep- 
arately at $1.00 per volume. 


A new edition of this extraordinarily popular series 
has been made necessary by the modern advancement 


| of science and the need of an adequate exposition of 


the wonders of natural science. he volumes have 


| been divided into three distinct series, additions and 


corrections keep them well up with the late scientific 
discoveries. 

One volume in each series will be issued every month 
until the complete set is published. The following vol- 
umes are now ready : 

“THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS.” 

“ WONDERS OF HEAT.” 

“ Eeypr 3300 YEARS AGo.” 

*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


= Broadway, New York. 





‘There are about 4,000,000 dens in the United 
States from 10 to 16 years of age. 

Set before these young people a high aim and 

urpose in life, and you develop a healthful am- 
Fition to meet and overcome the obstacles with 
which all young men have to contend. 

Among the influences to this end none are 
more helpful than good books, which ineulcate, 
by force of notable example, the worth of patient 
industry, strict adherence to integrity, and the 
| adoption of Christian principle us the elements 
of success. 

A book that fully meets these requirements is 


Poor Boys Who Became Famous, 


BY MRS. SARAH K. BOLTON, 
Fully Mlustrated with 24 Portraits. 12mo, $1.50- 


Short biographical sketehes of George Peabody, 
Michael Faraday, Samuel Johnson, Admiral Farra- 
rut, Horace Greeley, William Lloyd Garrison, Gari- 
baldi, Bg wee Lincoln, and other noted persons 
who, from humble circumstances, have risen to 
fame and distinction, and left be hind an imperish- 
able record. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
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You can get 100 pa of this | 
part with- | 


t. “The best book of the sort within ov 
2 CHURCH & 0, fat Mh Src ew York Cy Pwiedge”-“Cingreytinais SO 


LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN? 


mt DRYDEN AND OTHERS. 


The whole carefully revised and corrected. To 
which is prefixed a 


LIFE OF PLUTARCH, 


Complete in three (3) volumes. Large 12mo, nearly 


| 2,000 pages. Cloth, $2.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Illustrations and prices 


of Hats, Helmets, Caps, Pouches, Belts, 
Drum Major Outfits, Pompons, Plumes 
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Pre axed w Mre 
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| 3end SIX CENTS for SAMPLE SET and price list 
a. Hi. B. » Angeli, 354 Foarth Ave., New York 


Hours with the Bible: 


Or, The Scriptures in the Light of Modern 
Discovery and Knowledge, from Creation 
to the Patriarchs. By CUNNINGHAM 
GEIKIE, D.D. Large 12mo, 381 pages, 
eloth, price, 60c. Postage, 10c. extra. 

For sale by 
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PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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STANDARD RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 





A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History, with numerous illustrations engraved 
expressly for this work. Edited by William Smith, LL.D., 
Classical Examine: of the University of London. The 
publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the 
mechanical execution and typography of the book equal 
to its rare merit in other respects. It contains over 1,000 
pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound in 
black cloth. To make this a popular edition the price has 
been reduced from $5, and is now sent, postpaid, to any 
part ofthe United States or Canada for $1.75. 


There are three books which ougnt to be found in every household— 
the Bible, an English Dictionary,anda Bible Dictionary, The necessity 
of the first two is universally admitted; and a moment's consideration 
will show the almost equal importance ofthe third. Bible Dictionaries 
of acertain grade of excellence have not been wholly unknown to the 
Bible readers of our country, though by no means so widely circulated 
as desirable; but it is also true that all such books prepared previously 
to the recent very great advancesin Biblical Science and research are, 
and must be, exceedingiy incomplete. The desire, therefore, for a com- 

rehensive and accurate work of this kind. embodying the results of 

he most recent research and of the ripest Biblical scholarship, bas of 
late been deeply felt, and frequently Ng # began by the intelligent Bible 
readers of our country, and es; ally have many pastors and Sunday- 
school teachers urged upon publishers the need of such a work. Such, 
most emphatically, both in com and merit, is the work which the 
publishers now offer to the American public in a careful and trust- 
ps gg abridgment of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the Antiqui- 
ties, B ography, Geography. and Natural History of the Bible. A book 
universally admitted, by those most competent to judge, to be the best of 
its kind in the English language. Its editor and associate contributors 
thirty-five in number) are well known as among the most eminent 

iblical scholars of our time, in both Europe and America, and they 
have eaemee their work with a thoroughness which leaves little 
room for competition or criticism. 

This Dictionary, prepared under the direction and su 
Dr. Smith himself, for wide and general use, contains a full and accurate 
account of every place and name mentioned in the Bible which can pos- 
sibly need explanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral alluded to by 
the Sacred Writers, and of every custom and article of use among Jew- 
ish and contemporary nations, to which reference is made in the Bible 
or Apocrypha. The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, Raw- 
linson, and many other oxpiese in Bible lands, here render their aid 
in determining questions h 
takes of previous investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete 
history and analysis of each of the Books of the Bible, qvery article 
being entirely reliable, and many of them the results of the ripest and 
rarest scholarship, and embodying the substance of whole treatises <— 
their respective subjects. The simple Le pe peg of this work, unlike 
the expositions of a Commentary, admit of no denominational or sec- 
tarian coloring, and it is, therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of 
every diversity of belief. 





The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. From the manuscript 


Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople. 
Edited and translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A. The Greek text and the translation 
printed on opposite pages. In one handsome volume, fine 
cloth, red edges. Price, 25 cents. Sent post-paid on 

receipt of price. 
“By all odds the most important writing, exterior to the New Testa- 
mm ndependent, 


ment, now in possession of the Christian world.”—The fi 
New York. 


A volume which every earnest reader of the Holy Seriptures will 
rejoice to possess—indispensable to all clergymen and theological stu- 
dents. The handiest ition anywhere published, accurate in schol- 
arship, and typographically perfect. 


“A testimony of the lofty moral earnestness and triumphant faith 
which subdued a reluctant world and laid it prostrate at the foot of the 
cross.”—Bishop Lightfoot. 





THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with George 
MULLER, written by himself, With an introduction by 
Dr. Francis Wayland. A new edition, including his visit 
to America. Price, cloth binding, reduced from $2.00 to 
60 cents. Postage 10c. extra. 


George Muller is one of the most remarkable men of the century. 
The work which he has accomplished is without its pect in all past 
history—it certainly is worth the study of all who aspire to a knowledge 
of the world’s forces, and the prosress of mankind. Galileo discovered 
that “the world moves,” and Newton the force that moves the world,— 
Muller has in some sense found anew the very source of that whic) 
Newton discovered and whose working Galileo saw. His life and wor 
are wonderful evidences of the truths that moral force is, after all, the 
greatest, as well as the most mysteriousin the universe, and that the 
power of faith is as real, while more petene. than any other in God’s 
creation. This‘ Life of Trust” has thrilled, inspired, and moulded the 
lives of tens of thousands, and long will continue 80 to do, 





WORES OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Containing the Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy War, 
Grace A bounding, The Jerusalem Sinner Saved, The Saint’s 
Privilege, The Water of Life, and the Barren Fig-Tree. 
With a life of Bunyan by Rey. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay 
by James Montgomery. Illustrated with 100 engravings 
on wood, and a steel portrait. Large quarto, Piea type, 

Cloth, $1.50. Postage 30c. extra. 


Nearly every household in the Protestant world has, in some form, 
the immortal Pilgrim’s Progress; not one in a hundred possesses any 


840 pages. 


rintendence of | 





THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scriptures, 
with special reference to the doubts and discoveries of 
modern times. By George Rawlinson, author of “Seven 
Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,” etc. 
New edition, with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. 
Price reduced from $1.75 to50 cents. Postage 10c. extra 


“We remember the intense interest with which we read these lectures 
at the beginning of our ministerial course. The historical principles 
which Rawlinson lays down and applies, and the wealth of facts which 
he subsidizes, remain in support of the divine word nst current 
assailants. We are, therefore, glad to see this new edition of the lec- 
tures.” — Presbyterian Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A book of great value, and es) liy adapted to meet the objections 
of skeptics atthe present day r. Rawlinson, from his accurate knowl- 
edge of the literary monuments of antiquity, as well as the remarkable 
discoveries which have recently been made in the valleys of the 
Euphrates and the Nile, was peculiarly qualified for his work, and he 
has brought his vast stores of knowledge to confirm the historieal accu- 


| racy of the Scriptures in a most convincing manner." —Methodist Re- 





itherto unsettled, or in correcting the mis- | 


. . é % | type is clear and beautiful, and 
recently discovered by the Metropolitan Bryennios in the 





other of Bunyan’s works, though probably any of them would be reck- | 


oned without its equal in Christian literature, were the former not in 
existence. In this form, at a price beyond precedent, it ought to find its 
way into thousands of homes. 


corder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ. 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D. New and cheaper edition, the handsomest yet issued 
at a low price. One volume, 16mo, 838 pages, Brevier 
type. Cloth, 50cents, Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of 60 cents. 


“ A great and noble work, rich in information, eloquent and scholarly 
in style, earnestly devout in feeling.” — Literary 

“ A work of gigantic industry, and, what is the chief point, it breathes 
the spirit of true faith in Christ. I rejoice at such a magnificent creation, 
and wonder at the extent of reading it shows.”—Dr. DeLirzscn. 

“ Asa picture ofthe civilization of Christ's time and country, Dr. Geikie’s 
book is admirable. His archaic knowledge is not the product of aspecial 
cramming for this book. It i knowledge; it appears less in 
learned foot-notes than in the coloring of the entire narrative. What 
Conybeare and Howson have done for the life of St. Paul, Dr (icikre has 
done for the life of St. Paul’s Lord. The learning is not less fi!) nor less 
luminous; while in some respects it is more thoroughly harmonized 
with and incorporated into the life itself.”— Harper's Magazine. 





SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


New Acme Edition, 470 double-column pages, Agate 
type. Cloth, price 50 cents. Postage 6c. extra. 


This is an unabridged reprint of the edition formerly sold at $3.00. The 
for daily use it is believed to be the best 
edition published. Dr. Smith isso well Known as peerless in this special 
fileld—the atest and highest known authority, that any special words 
descriptive of the work are unnecessary. 





EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Canon F. W. Farrar. Large 12mo, large type, the 
best edition published, containing the author’s notes, and 
index complete. Cloth, 65 cents. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 80 cents. 

“Tt is hard to imagine what more the advocates of the popularization 
of standard literature can desire than Canon Farrar’s book in so portable 

a form and at so cheap a price." — World, New York 


“ A work of such admirable spirit and scholarship as to need no com- 
mendation.”—The Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 


By Canon F. W. Farrar, author of “The Early Days 
of Christianity,” ete. Large 12mo, Long Primer type, 
leaded, 306 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of 40 cents. 


This work is one of the most interesting to be found in religious litera- 
ture, by an author of the foremost rank, in accuracy and profundity of 
pace rae and grace and eloquence of language. The following are 
selections from its table of contents: 


Family of Seneca. 
Education of Seneca. 
Roman Society. 

Rome under Tiberius. 
Reign of Caius. 

Reign of Claudius. 
Banishment of Seneca. 


Beginning of the End. 

Death of Seneca. 

Seneca and St. Paul. 
Resemblances to Seripture. 
Life of Epictetus. 

Views of Epictetus. 

* Manual” and “ Fragments.” 


neca in ’ Discourses of Epictetus. 
Seneca’s ppeeeepny Gives Way. Education of Marcus Aurelius. 
Seneca’s 1 from Exile, Life and Thoughts, 
Agrippina, Mother of Nero. “ Meditations.’ 
Nero and his Tutor 





HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


By D’Aubigne. In one large quarto volume, Long 
Primer type, 751 pages, illustrated with about 200 engravings 
on wood. Cloth, $1.50. Postage, 30c. extra. 


Chambers’ Cyclopedia says: “ It is written withthe utmost vivacity, 
and is sometimes eloquent. Its popularity has been immense.” 


Probably no other modern religious historical work ever attained 
equal celebrity, or is more deserve ly dear to the Protestant world. It 
fairly demands a place in wer Christian home, and is now, in this 
excellent and attractive form, with profuse illustrations, easily within 
the reach of every home. 


| HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIONS. 


' Containing a Statement of the Origin, Development, 
Doctrines, form of worship, and government of all the 
Religious denominations of the world. By Samuel 
Schmucker, LL.D. Large 12mo, 350 pages, Small Pica 
type, with many illustrations. Extra cloth. 
from $2.00 to 50 cents. Postage 8c. extra. 

This embraces a concise, clear, and entertaining sketch of nearly one 
hundred and fifty of the principal religious denominations of the world 
and gives the general reader alt the information he is likely to seek con: 


cerning them. Such a work is highly important toall who would be 
well informed in what is most vital to the interests of humanity, 


Price reduced 





THE HERMITS. 


By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of “ Hypatia,” 
“Westward, Ho,” ete. Large 12mo, Small 
leaded, 340 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. 


Pica type, 


Sent postpaid on 
receipt of 50 cents. 


Charles Kingsley isso well known asa writer, interesting, consclen- 
tious, aud scholarly, that it is unnecessary to more than indicate the 
general character of this work, a mixture of biography, history, myth, 
and eloquent Christian discourse. The following are principal subjects 
of the various chapters: 

Introduction. 

St. Paul, the First Hermit. 
Hilarion. 

The Hermits ot Asia. 
Simeon Sty lites. 

St. Severinus, 


St. Antony. 
Sayings of Antony. 
Arsenius. 

Bas: 


The Hermits of Europe. 
The Celtic Hermits. 


St. Malo. St. Columba, 
St. Guthlac, St. Godric of Finchale. 
Anchorites, 





WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, 


Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a History of 
the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, written by him- 
self; also dissertations concerning Jesus Christ, John the 
Baptist, James the Just, God’s Command to Abraham, ete. 
Translated by William Whiston, together with numerous 
explanatory notes, a complete index, ete. 
octavo volume, 880 double-column pages. 
$1.40. Postage 25c. extra. 

The Works of Flavius Josephus, translated by Whiston, ts a title 
familiar to every one. Asa book of highest historical value, of surpass- 
ing interest, a companion and interpreter of the books of the Bible, it 
holds a place in literature such as no work of modern origin can assume 


toreach. This is much the best edition in the market, and cheaper than 
the very cheapest. 


In one large 
Price, in cloth, 


“The books came safely, ani [ am not only surprised, but also 
delighted with them. If you had not expleined how it was you could 
issue them 80 ory, and still make a profit, I should think you had 
started out as a benefactor to mankind, and were almost giving them 
away, and losing money all the time.”—Mrs,. G. H. AIKEN, Jackson- 
ville, Oregon. 


CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


| To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index to the Bible, by 
which any verse in the Bible may be readily found by 
looking for any material word in the verse. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised, nearly 900 pages, printed on fine 
paper and substantially bound. Royal 8vo,cloth. Sent to 
any part of the United States, postpaid, on receipt of $1.75, 
This is the genuine and entire edition of Cruden’s great work. Next 
to Dr. Young’s more recent work, mentioned above, Cruden’s is the 


best. One of these should be possessed by every English-speaking 
Protestant family in the world. 








THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The King James Version of A. D. 1611, and The 
Revised Version of A. D. 1881. Arranged on opposite 
pages. Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. 
Postage 12c. extra. 


The type is clear and good. Noone need be without a Revised Testa- 
ment when prices are brought so low. 





Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets. 
. 

By 8. Baring-Gould. Large 12mo, 380 pages, Long 
Primer type. Cloth, 40 cents. Sent post-paid on receipt 
ot 50 cents. 

An incredible number of legends exist connected with the personages 
whose history is given in the Old Testament. This handsome volume 
is a collection of those most interesting and important, gleaned from 


Musselmen and Jewish sources. It is a work of most unique literary 
interest, 





LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 


Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Conybeare and 





Howson. Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth, 
70 cents. Postage 12e. extra. 
Few volumes of Religious Literature have ever proved more popular. 


It has sold in this country by the hundred thousand at the price of $3.00 
and upwards. This edition is unabridged, handsome, large type, and 
. always satisfactory to buyers. 


THe Penn Pustisuinc Company, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 
From 1 to 4 copies, one year..... sees 
me 5 to 9 copies....... sonsenecscesecooivecoenstevece Bue 
19 to 19 copies 5° Bl 
20 copies or over.,. soveescvossceseoeosvesorenss So ww 
Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
‘To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free, 





vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The popers for a club should all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mall matter from one 
oe, and others in the same school get theirs 
rom another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unife in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 


with the club as originally ordered, encu subs -viber 
paying pro rata for the time that he js to receive the 
paper. 


The papers for a club, whether going in a package to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 


The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the a has been 
paid for. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the paper be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send tt, The paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, Uf the sub- 
seriber so desires, and vemits the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt, The papers for a club wit 
be stopped at once on the exptration of the club subserip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received, 


Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 


Tf a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the chub he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed LASt YEA DY ....0.ccecrcesseccessreceeseessssee 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
fwenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
full number of teachers, Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate, Trachers belonging to the same household 
may be counted as ONE in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in @ school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extra copy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon appecatien. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of a single issue, the publisher will send (in a 
¥ to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, KE. C., will send The American Sunday School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price, twopence. 
JOHN D., WATTLES, Publisher, 

P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia. 
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CUFFS. 


For Men anv Boys. 
the Cuffs, 


Ladics wear 

Raphael, turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up. 

Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
tshed on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not found on sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for IX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 18x. 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers, 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 


YLVERY 


SPOOL 


WARRANTED 


OU 


J ERY, CROCHET, ETC.. SENT 
ij 10 CENTS IN STAMPS. WA! 


SEWING SILK, BLACK OR AS- 
SORTED 25 CTS. PER OUNCE. 








BEST MATERIAL ! 
LATEST STYLE! 
PERFECT FIT! 


warranted. Made 
Lace and Button; 
of toe. Equals 
any $5 or $6 shoe. If your 
7 dealer does not how them send 
name on postal for instruc- 

tions how to obtain these shoes and get a perfect fit. 


___W. L, DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


HOMI MADE BEAUTIFUL, 15 CENTS. 


C‘renlars free. Address, PA 
PUBLISHING CO., 38 West 14th Street, New York. 


RET for Ladies’ Pancy Work, Circulars 
Headquarters fos NewS ty ores 
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THe INTELLECTUAL 


IFE. 





BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 





| “A charming volume of wise and helpful reading for those who keenly appreciate what is 
The papers $e & dat will be sent either to the Ind!- finest and noblest in literature.”—Central Baptist, St. Louis. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE: 


“The essence of the book may be expressed in a few sentences, the rest being little more 


than evidence or illustration. 


First, it appears that all who are born with considerable intel- 


lectual faculties are urged toward the intellectual life by irresistible instincts, as water-fow] are 
| urged to an aquatic life; but the lower animals have this advantage over man_ that, as their 


purposes are simpler, so they attain them more completely than he does. 
is in perfect accordance with its instincts, 


due 


The life of a wild 
but the life of an intellectual man is never on 


all points perfectly in accordance with Ais instincts. Many of the best intellectual lives known 
to us have been hampered by vexatious impediments of the most various and complicated kinds; 
and when we come to have accurate and intimate knowledge of the lives led by our intellectual 
contemporaries, we are always quite sure to find that each of them has some great thwarting 


difficulty to contend against. 


Nor is it too much to say, that if a man were so placed and en- 


dowed in poses A that all his work should be made as easy as the ignorant imagine it to be, 


that man wou 
growth. 


find in that very facility itself a condition most unfavorable to his intellectual 
So that, however circumstances may ra us or hinder us, the intellectual life is 
always a contest or a discipline, and the art or skil 


of living intellectually does not so much 


consist in surrounding ourselves with what is reputed to be advantageous, as in compelling every 
circumstance and condition of our lives to yield us some tribute of intellectual benefit and force. 
The needs of the intellect are as various as intellects themselves are various; and if a man has 
got high mental culture during his ogre through life, it is of little consequence where he 


acquired it, or how. The school of t 


e intellectual man is the place where he happens to be; 


and his teachers are the people, books, animals, plants, stones, and earth round about him. 
The feeling almost always predominant in the minds of intellectual men as they grow older, is 
not so much one of regret that their opportunities were not more abundant, as of regret that they 


so often missed op 


rtunities which they might have turned to better account. 


I have written 


for all classes, in the conviction that the intellectual life is really within the reach of every one 


who earnestly desires it.’’ 


Cloth binding, 60 cts.; Russia, gilt edges, $1.20; by mail, 8 cts. extra. 
Address, THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 CHESTNUT STREET, 


- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of por 4 P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, b 


H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of T 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


e Sunday School Times, 


Price, bound in cloth, wit 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 


‘* A Model Superintendent.” 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
——- as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasant] 
and so thoroughly iutroduces a novice to the meth 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
po mae § sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model guperintandens, and this 
book tells how he became such; it ex hibits his methods 
and gives, a the precise forms and exercises 
he used, ited so ably and intelligently, and 


possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble lish, and with a directness that e and 
holds the attention to the narrative from besinalt to 
ra The story is one that will be cf great service, 
and it is likely Kany its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 

“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the to aa our Sabbath schools. 
yn je tement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better .... Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
5 to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 

ng.” 


From The New York Tribune. 

* His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher,as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schooi 
library, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in generalcould 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

.““Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power In 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value to all aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
all Christian men.” 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. ( United Brethren) 

*Itis metageettre Gaeta on whataSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written in a com but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, whocould not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Purchasers of Carpets 


Will find our Fall Stock very attractive. 
It is almost wholly made up of goods just 
received from our Mills. New designs 
and latest colorings in all the grades of 
our make, 

Our Tournays (something new) will 
meet the wants of the many desiring a 
good wearing Carpet, and yet not willing 
to pay the price for a Wilton ; we recom- 
mend these goods’ to such persons. We 


| are the sole manufacturers of them. 


Our old customers know that we always 
have Special Bargains to offer. : 
Call on us, 
J. & J. DOBSON, 
Manufacturers. 
809 & 811 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Tts merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tes: 
and indorsed by thousands of h eepe . Tone 
i} 


ousek rs. ur 
Grocer ou, to have it on sale. Ask him for i 
D. 8. WILTBERGER. Prop., 238 N.3d St Pin. Pal” 





Nhe“ Automatic” Sewing Machine. Best in theworld. 
{ Willcox & Gibbs, 8..M, Co, , 658 Broadway, New York 





Ask Your Grocer slftrmic sovr. 


W.H. HARRISON& BRO 


Dealers in Tiles for 
Hearths, for Illustrated Catalogue 
i435 CHESTNUT ST., Philadelphia 
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CARMEL SOAP, 


Made of Pure Olive Oil, 


By a MISSION SOCIETY in PALESTINE. 
An elegant tollet requisite, Itis superior to all other 
soaps for the Narsery, Teeth, and Hair. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 











Sold by all first-class Grocers and Druggists. 
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KING REDWALD'S ALTARS. 


[Helen Jackson, in The Century.] 


When Edwin reigned in Britain, 
And Redwald reigned in Kent, 

The news of Christ’s religion 
Throughout the country went. 


Edwin embraeed it warmly, 
Unquestioning, content. 

“T will not be too hasty,” 
Said the canny King of Kent. 


“Tt may be Christ is strongest, 
And the Devil safely pent, 

But till I am quite certain,” 
Said Redwald King of Kent, 


“T’ll give to neither worship 
Unqualified assent. 

My temple has two altars 
(Oh, canny King of Kent) :— 


“The foremost and the biggest 
To Christ henceforth is lent : 
But the small one in the corner,” 
Said Redwald King of Kent, 


“Tl keep burning to the Devil, 
That he may see I meant 

To do him no dishonor,” 
Said the canny King of Kent. 


Christians rule now in Britain, 
i. Christians rule ™ a 
And men suppose the Devi 
Is dead, or safely pent: 


But in some secret corner 
The most of them consent 
To give him one small altar, 
Like Redwald King of Kent- 


OLD ENGLAND VIEW OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 


[Daniel Pidgeon, in Old-World Questions and New- 
World Answers. ]} 


AN 


The settlement of New England was 
made by men who were pre-eminently 
English in their love of civil and religious 
freedom, and another glance into the past 
will show that, from the moment of its 
establishment, the English Puritans re- 
garded Plymouth in North America as 
their true home. In the course of a few 
years, band after band of religious fugi- 
tives crossed the Atlantic, bewe from 
a persecution less rigorous, indeed, than 
that which drove the Separatists from 
their native land, but urging them, equally 
with their predecessors, to seek religious 
liberty abroad... . 

Thereafter, for more than a hundre: 
and fifty years, these Englishmen of Eng- 
lishmen remained without any accession 
to their numbers, except from men of 
their own race and religion. ... 

It is within the memory of living men 
that this [American] people, such as I 
would distinguish them, have begun to 
receive any Peopatibennble| admixture of 
otherthan English blood. Fifty years ago 
the great wave of European emigration, 
which, to-day, throws annually more than 
a million of souls on the American shore, 
had scarcely begun to rise. At that time 
there was hardly a name in New England 
which was not English, and its people 
were, perhaps, more typical Anglo-Saxons 
than those of the mother country itself. 
Of intermixture between the settlers and 
Indians there was practically none, the 
English aversion to cross with aboriginal 
races being, in this instance, accented both 
by the prohibitions of religion and the 
hostility of the native tribes. The “ Amer- 
icans,” indeed, as writers not a hundred 
years old rightly designated the redskins, 
were Pi back before the advance of a 
new nation, English in its origin, lan- 
guage, and ive, Dut, above all, in its devo- 
tion to the Bible... . 

The future of the American people is 
the greatest question of the modern world, 
and it is because this vast trust is in the 
hands of men of English blood that intel- 
ligent Englishmen take an interest which 
is quite unique in Americantravel. Ifthe 
tourist in the States is, at first, most strongly 
attracted towards the strange life, peculiar 
scenery, or new sport of the West, he 
presently finds himself considering, with 
at least equal interest, the social and indus- 
trial problems of the East. No peak or 
cafion of the Sierras, indeed, no stretch of 
sunlit, sea-like plain, no forest of giant 
pines, no mountain mining-camp, offers to 
the Englishman in America objects of 


' such interest as may be found in New 


England’s roeky valleys, whose swift 


streams turn a thousand mills, and whose 
prosperous towns, happy homes, and bright 
people suggest many a grave question to 
the least thoughtful Briton. 
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Nature’s Remedy. 





TARRANT’S 
Effervescing Seltzer Aperient. 


The most effective combination of a pure tonic 
wholesome laxative, refreshing febrifuge, and pow ver- 
ful anti-bilious agent at present known. It affords 
immediate and permanent relief in cases of chronic 


constipation, biliousness, stomach complaint, nervous | 


depression, fevers, headache, heartburn, and flath- | 
lency, Its pleasant taste and certain action make ita 
favorite household remedy. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


CETTYSBURC 
KATALYSINE SPRING: WATER 


Nature’s Great Remedy for GOUT, DYS- 
PEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, MALARIA, 
DIABETES, DROPSY, KIDNEY AND 
BLADDER TROUBLES, and any diseases 
arising from the eal 


“The Gettysburg water alone at etieged medicine! 
prings known, att. edical 
3 . Medical “Ke = 4 bog 


recerd.””—N. 


tive eek es oe oheoke hs 1a Byepepei, Gout, fea, 


motion, ete. "Dr. Pa) ct on Medicinal 





ovr a solvent of the paptio conenstiens ip Rheuma- 
tism and Gout, ie takes nigh ran "_Dr. J. | 
Resident Physician White Sulphur Springs, and 
Washington University, Baltimore, Md. 
Pamphlets and water can be obtained of all druggists, or 
» GETTYSBURG SPRINGS CO. 
Gettysburg, Pa., and Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, say | 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 















CLO-SWISS SSMil LK 
CONDENSE 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 
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HENOL SODIQUE. Tuv aluable remedy for 
Animaland Poultry Diseases. Hance Bros. & White. 





EST TRUSS EVER USED. Send for cl circular. 
N. Y. Elastic Truss Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A STANDARD WORK, 


BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. U. 5. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 


OF THE 


EMPIRE. 


By EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. With Notes by the Rev. H. H. Miuman. 


A NEW EDITION TO WHICH IS ADDED A COMPLETE INDEX OF THE WHOLE WORK. 





The great work of GIBBON is indispensable to the student of history. 


Europe offers no substitute for “ THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE.” 


It has obtained undisputed possession, as rightful occupant, of the vast period which it 


comprehen Is. 


Set of 5 volumes, half Russia, $3.00. Postage, 50 cents extra, 


802 CHESTNUT STREET, 


~ JOHNSTON’S | 


valuable. 


Address, PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


: PHILADELPHIA, 


FLUID BEEF. 


PA, 





The most popular preparation of the kind in the market, and without doubt 
the most nutritious and finest flavored. For the sick and well alike, it is the best 
of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably 
Consult your physician about it. 

WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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cor tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Iilustra- 


tions Published. 


ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


We Want 8,000 m More Book Agnus to Sef 
The Personal RANT. of 





48,000 os Already = ¢ 


‘si 


embrace the General’s entire miiteryee! etvil 
and private career andés the most complete an d reliable history of 
a extant. Endorsed by hundreds of Press and A gents’ testimonials. 


A large pane vee of over 625 ages and 361] lustrations. 
tr sold —, by our agents, We want one agen tin ever 
‘ost and in every township. Send 2c. stamp for fa 
particulars and Speeial Terme to ents, or secure an 
agency atonce by sending cents 
M. A WINTER Hh 


The latest and best the 
Bierstadt Portrait, a com — 
ion to his Lineoin and 
field. Fromaspecial sitting 
before his sickness approved 
and autograph affixed by Gen- 
eral Grant April 23d, 1 
19x24, $1. Artist Proof, #8. By 
mail. Agents W anied. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 


771 Broadway. N.Y. 
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HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 
Most com 










le one in the 
market. Liberal 
terms to the trade 

For new 48-page Illustrated Catae 
send 4c. stan 


.c: Henley, Richmond, Ind. Mention this paper, 


History of England 


FROM THE 
ASION OF JULIUS CHSAR, 


: 








INV. 





TO THE 
REVOLUTION OF 1688, 
itn 
DAVID HUME, Esq. 


A New Edition, with the Author’s last cor- 


rections and improvements, to which is prefixed 





a short account of his life, written by himself, 
With a fine Steel Portrait. 


A very attractive book in every respect, large 


clear type and nicely bound in half Russia, red 
| edges. 

Three volumes, $5.40. Sent by mail for 75 
cents extra. 





FOR SALE BY THE 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* 3 Printing Press’ 
Printing! 

Card & label Press, $3. Larger sizes, $5 to 
$75. Foroldoryoung. Ev att thing easy ; 
printed directions, rcat- 
alogue of Presses. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The King James Version of A. D. I6Il, 


and 


The Revised Version of A. D. 1881. 
ABRANGED ON OPPOSITE PAGES, 
Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents, 
12 cents extra. 
The type is clear and good No one need be without 
a Revised Testament when pric es are brought so low. 
Sold by 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE, 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


With Numerous Illustrations Engraved Expressly 
for this Work. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner of the University of London 


There arethree which cuent be found inevery 
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advances iblical Science“and research are, oma 


must be, Rd... ly incomplete. The desire, there- 
fore, for’a compre eep eve | and aceurate work of this 
kind,em ts of the most recent research 
ond of the ri Biblical ical “Scholanaie, nee of late been 
ot felt, and uently expressed, by the eo 
thie’ readers of our country, and especially have 
publishers th and Sundzy-school ‘teachers urged upon 
— hers the need of such a work. Such, most em- 
cally, both im compass and merit, is the work 
Leos the publishers now offer to fhe American public 
in a careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


Dr, William Smith's Dictionary 


OF THE 

Antiquities, Biography, Geography and 
Nateral History of the Bible. 

A book ae be kas my, those most om 


EN Gish of its kind 
E et ISH LANG Ae. Its Editor 


butors (thirty-five in number) are well known 
the most eminent Biblical scholars of our 


tent 
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time, in both Europe and America, and they have per- 
Semed their | work juin a thoro ness which leaves 

wh aan Pit Sa he direction and 
superintendence ot R. SMET A himself oe we wide 
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of every place and name — Ty nthe e Bible 
which can possible need explanation, o: > to ani- 

mal, plant, or mineral alluded to by the 
Woe, and of every custom and ar 
among Jewish and contem 
which b reference is made in the ne Bible oe SOOT 
The most recent ponannnes Eo of Rebinson, Layard, 
Rawlinson, and many other explorers in Bible lands, 
here render their aid in determining ques hitherto 
unsettled, or in correcting the m 
investigators. It contains also a sufficiently co ae 
history and analysis of each of the Books of the Bible, 
every article peng entirely reliable, and many of them 
the results of the ripest and rarest scholarship, and 
embodying the substance of whole treatises upon their 
respective o.., The simple explanations of this 
work, unlike ti of a Co ry, admit 
of noe denominational or sectarian coloring, and it is, 
therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of every 
diversity of belief. eo 

The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to 
make the mechanical execution and typography of 
the book equal to its rare merit in other respects. It 
contains ever 1,900 mnponcnd and Leo Magratens, 
all substantially bound in bi Te mak 


this a popular edition ane. rice 
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ofthe Unite ‘ Tstatesor Canada fo 


The same in seep or library cindiogt 92.25. A tana 
30c. extra. In haif Russia, $2.50. Postage. d0c. extra. 
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Seven Great Monarchies 





THE SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES 
of the Ancient Eastern World; Chaldea; Assyria; 
Babylon; Media: Persia; Parthia; and the New 
Persian Empire. By GEorGrE RAWLINSON, M.A, 
In three large l2mo volumes, of over 2,000 pages, 
large type, leaded. With all the notes and a 
qrestly improved index, also with the profuse fine 

lustrations (over 700) ‘and maps of the English 
edition. Price, per by - fine cloth, gilt tops, 
reduced from $13 to 3.0% Postage, 42 cents. 


“The books, as books, are EXCELLENT. Paper, 
type, presawork,, illustrations, and binding are all 
ey and Sates price extraordinarily low.” — Literary 

in. 

“These books are a MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
excellence. We know of no other work of similar 
value and extent that is sold in this or any other mar- 
ket for anything like so low a price.” — Examiner, N.Y. 

“A MASTERPIECE of =e ‘The reader almost 
feels that the author has walked hand in band with 
the heroes of almost prehistoric periods, 80 familiar is 
he with the facts of olden times. When he describes 
an Assyrian sunset, or a Chaldean home, the reader is 
led to forget the long centuries that separate m4 
scenes from modern times. The deepest antiquit 
imbued with the freshness of a bright and liv he 
present, full of realities, shrouded in the gloom o 
defeat, or made radiant with the glories of some 
Babylonian — Remoteness of the times treated ot 
has not obscured the author’s work, but has invested 
it with the elements of romance. When he brings the 
bloom of health to the cheeks of those who perished 
2,400 years before Christ, and analyzes character, de- 
enribas cities, pictures battles, and sanctions all with 
the matchless accuracy of a vast erudition, his book 
leaves a telling impression on the mind. His reserve 
knowledge is wonderful, and substantiates the main 
ee in excellent annotations and accurate refer- 

inal sources of information It is the 
greatest historical work of the times."’— Times, Kansas 
ity, Mo. 

“It abounds in ARTISTIC and SCHOLARLY de- 
fate, Lt 82 piains the studies of a learned lifetime, 


with uy an it os bya more e vivid “knowledge of 
that ancient world whose mysteries the race of 
scholars n endeavoring to elucidate.” 
Toronto. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Fas Book of Martyrs 


History of the Lives, Sufferings, and Tri- 
umphant Deaths of the Primitive as well 
as the Protestant Martyrs, 
mencement of Christianity 


— Mail, 





from the com- 
to the 
periods of Pagan and Papish Persecution. 
To which is added, An Account of the 
Inquisition and Massacres in 


latest 


various 


places. ‘One large 12mo volume of 515 
pages, with numerous illustrations, cloth, 
price, 80c. Postage, 12c. 


For sale by 
PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL lta. 








MN tuchhr 
Ving Tool 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- | 


school Teacher's Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr, H 
Clay Trambull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
390 pages, Price, $1.50, 


From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa 


Dr. Trambull . eminently qualified for the writing 
of such a book, eis not a mere theorist who sits in 
a quiet office, far removed from the actual work of a 
teacher, and writes out his fine opinions; he has all 


| 





THE INTERNATIONAL. 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 
[1] 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew, 
By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 
One vol. 16mo. With a Map. $1.25. 





[2] 
The Gospel According to Mark. 
By Professor MATTHEW B&B. RIDDLE. 
One vol. 16mo. With « a | Map. $1.00. 


The Gospel According to Luke. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One vol, 16mo. $1. 25- 


ee ee -“ a 


The Gospel Aandi to John. 


| By Prof. W. MILLIGAN and Prof. W. F. MOULTON. 


his life been in the very thickest of the Sunday-school | 


work, teaching in church and miasion schools. What 
has to say, therefore, on this subject, is what he has 
learned, and many times tested, by actual experience. 
We varnestly commend the book to all teachers. 
From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Every Sunday-school worker, in whatever 
— grade, and every pastor, as well, who would keep 
to the times in this line of effort, should havea copy 
Dr. Trumbull’s most exeellent and thorough work. 


| 


One vol. 16mo. $1.25. 





(5) 
The Acts of the Apostles. 


| By Dean HOWSON and Canon DONALD SPENCE. 


ysition | 


tt is by_all odds the most comprehensive and valuable | 


book of its kind yet presented to this class of workers. 
From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book that will prove a standard for 
Sunday-school teachers, ... The volume is rich in con- 


tents, attractive in style, prac tical in treatment, and 
is worthy of its distinguished and experienced author. 


From The Baptist Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We wish it were possible to so commend this best 
and most practical book yet issued for Sunday-school 
workers that every one of them would forthwith send 
for a copy, and, 
could not fail to be—would profit by and follow its 
teachings. 


From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto Ont., Can 


The book is anything but dry, didactic reading. The 
author carries out hisown rule by copious illustrations, 
anecdotes, and the judicious use of witand humor, No 
teacher can read this book without clearer views of 


yecoming interested in it—as they | 


the importance, and dignity, and responsibility of his | 


work, and without being greatly helped to perform it. 
If teachers would study its pages, and profit by its 
suggestions, the art of teaching would be—well, if not 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 
From The Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 
The author is well known in this country and in 
farepe as an authority in Sunday-school matters. He 
has had much experience as a teacher in church and 
Mission setrovis th Cliy aid country, aud has studied 
with much care the best methods of instruction and 
government in Sunday-schools, 


A WORD TO CANVASSERS. 


First, 
To Experienced Canvassers : 


You @o not need advice. An experienced canvasser 
can reach his own conelusions if the faets are laid 
before him. 

Upon the question, then, as to whether it will be well 
for you to consider the book, Teaching and Teachers, 
we submit the following : 

1. It is a book for a speciaé class of readers, Pastors, 
superintendents, and Sunday-school teachers will, at 
least, be ready to look into the merits of a book which 
aims to help them in their particular work. You are, 
therefore, sure of a hearing, 

2. It Is not one of a dozen or more books, of equal 
merit, for the same purpose. It stands by itself, and 
is counted, on all sides, as te best book bearing upon 
the work of the Sunday-school teacher. As evidence 
of this, examine the testimonials of the well-known 
educators, and the notices of the press, which wiil be 
sent to you upon application. 

3%. The new terms to canvassers are liberal, and pro- 
vide for special remuneration to those who prove suc- 
cessful. 

4. An agent taking a certain Geld will not be inter 
fered with by other canvassers. 


Second, 
To Beginners : 

We need to say more to you, Some of you would 
swovie Ue 4) DOOK CARVaSssing, 
but would like to use your evenings, or some portion 
of the day, to the best advantage, at that or some other 
remunerative work. 

You may hesitate to apply for an agency, fearing 
that more will be expected of you than you can do in 
your limited time. We do not want you to hold back 
for such a reason. Make your application, stating 
the conditions, and your case will be understood. A 
smaller field will probably be given you af first, bus it 
can be increased if you require it, 

It may be that the field covered by your own Sun- 
day-school, together with a few neighboring schools, 
will at first be sufficient. 


wre whet eo BEY 9 oe 


We believe that you can be successful at the work. 
We do not, of course, say that you will be, 
you to Say. 
right terms. 

If you are inclined to take hold, and do your best, in 
such time as you may be able to devote to it, let us 
hear from you, and we will at once give you ourterms. 


We can give you the right book and the 


Do not wait. The first satisfactory applicant 
from your locality will secure the agency. 
Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P.O, Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. i 
thi 


One vol. 16mo. With a Map. $1.25. 


16) 
The Epistie of Paul to the Romans. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One Vol. 16mo. $1.00. 





EVISION COMMENTARY 


ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY BRITISH “Ano ‘AMERICAN SCHOLARS m0 AnD. REVISERS. 


CRITIC AL NOTICES. 


“ Though the author of this volume, Professor M. B. 
Riddle, has had much experience in commentary 
making, he has never shown clearer, cleaner, or fitter 
work than this. To say that itis scholarly and abreast 
of the times, is its just, but not its entire praise. It 
to all appearance, the best sample of ‘clearing the 
commentaries,’ with which the popular religious world 
has yet been blessed. It isa book for the masses—at 
least the masses of conic somars of scriptural truth 
made plain.” —The &. 8. 


“ Tt is especially bed ® for the clearness and 
freshness of its expositions." — United Presbyterian. 


“ Tt is athoroughly practical book and will find great 
favor.” —Congregationalist. 

“Its general characteristics are brevity, clearness 
and importance.”—San Francisco Christian Advocate, 


“ For those who desire a good and cheap commen- 
tety, this is the very thing,’ 
Advocate. 


“ The exposition is fully abreast with the best biblical 





’—Richmond Christian | 


[September, 19, 1886. 





| TE 4 TRAVELERS" 
SAFE INVESTMENTS. WwW. B. CLARK, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
THE UNION TRUST CO., 


G11 and 613 Chestnut Street. 


whe have idle funds, or wish to 

fely increase present Income : 

We furnish selected and absolutely secure First Mort- 

Improved City Property in Minneapolis 

aed Bt. Paul, and on Productive Farms in Minnesota 

and dowa. Interest 6 to 84 per cent., according to 

amount of loan, etc. Refer to any bank or leading 

business house in Min is. Satisfactory Fastern 

reference: ss furnieee ben k forms and full informa- 
tion sent on rec 


ddress. 
HELL. & NEPPLETON, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


0 INVESTORS, 


The undersigned will 
tiate Loang,for 





















Real 
lis. mount i Minn., worth three 
Sree ates aie and erhan s e 
in this city.@F irst-clasa 
references. Send forcircular. Mention this paper. 
8.H. BAKER, Loan Ae’t., Minneapolis. Mina 


a COST. 











* The cost of $10,000 insurance in the NEW ENG- 
LAND MUTUAL LIFE, age 3, W year endowment, 
at the tenth payment will be by endorsement exactly 
three dollars and twenty cents. An ANNUAL DIS- 


| TRIBUTION OF SURPLUS will be made, whieh will 


scholarship of the century, while it concedes nothing | 


to the ‘destructive,criticism.’ "’—Christian Intelligencer. 


“Wecan conscientiously commend this as one of the 
very best commentaries for popular use that we have 
examined, the contents upon the texts are clear and 
honest.”’—C hicago Evangelist. 


“ While this amy gf is of a popular character 
there is apparent in it the highest scholarship and 
profound study. The introduction is of great value, 
and puts in an available form the results of learned 
investigation.” — Phila. Lutheran Observer. 


“No pommeniary, published equals this for its 
happy, clear, datetite presentation of the latest 
resulis of pay by the n men who have made 
the study of Holy Writ such an earnest, devoted, and 
thorough life work.” —Boston Sunday Globe. 





TO PASTORS, SUPERINTENDENTS, 


AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


who are now interested in the study of The Acts we will mail that volume on receipt of ee as above, $1.25, 


and if on examination you are pleased with the 
set, will furnish them at the price, $6.00 less 


ork, and would like the other five v 
1.25, or $4.75. 


umes to complete the 


PENN PUBLISHING co., 


602 CHESTNUT ST. 


EDUCATIONAL. —— 


( Thester bay Academy (for Boys) Downingtown, 
. M: Walradt ( Yale, 1875) Principal. 














AW ERY ONE STUDYING PUBIC WILL GET 
‘4 valuable information free i ee Illustrated 
Calendar. Address K, TOURG Boston. 
7 Nyack, N.W. Both sexes. 
Rockland College, Low rates, Twelve teachers. 
Steam heat. W.H NISTER, A.M., Principal. 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Morgan Park, Cook County, Ill. Sena for cutalugue. 











, tawny (Pa.) SEMENARY. Both sexes. 
Doylestown Sone advantage. Very low rates. 
Correspondence inv ited. JOHN GOSMAN, Ph.D., »., Prin. 











— Sait A INSTITUTE. | me 
ia oR iladelphia. 
Reopened § Sep rr J. sw FAIRES, D.D., Principal. 





BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. Apply 
to profeabe JOHN 8. SEWALL, Bangor, Main 








ARATOGA | Send for Programme to Dr. Edward 
UMMER _ | Brooks, President National 
CHOOL. School bf Riochtion ‘Oratory, Phila 


Treem ountSemi per »Norri istown Pa. For young 
Men and Boys. 16 me mm Philadelphia ; ; 42d rr. 
Family comforts, Thoreugh instruction. Colle 

business preparation, JOHN W.LocH,Ph.D., Princ pal. 


42a YOUNG & LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Year FREEHOLD, N 
pagrae Healthy location. Music, phy Modern 
Sep 22. Languages. Rev. F. CHANDLER, D.D. 


MISS NOTT’S English and French i Laon, 
Day School for oe Ga Lad 

Wall Street, New Haven, Conn. The 18t ~ a 

Wednesday, Sept. 23. Circulars seat upos é Applicat tion. 


WEST GREEN ST. INSTITUTE 


For Young Ladies and Misses v Hy ss 
1602 Green Street. wisk © Ee 


MISS L.V. SMITH'S hasnt’ 


EK NGL ISH & FRENC H 
. BOARDING anp DAY 
SCHOOL La YOUNGLADIES AND CHILDREN 
Will re-open Sep’ 


tember 2 
833 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














atl 





West Chestnut Street Institute, 3.15? me 
Young Ladies and Little Girls. Thirteenth year begins 
Sept. 2, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
circulars address the Prin., Mrs. J. A.B IARDUSB. 





nO ONT <KuTE, cA RLISLR. PA. 
a home school of excellent advantages for Youn 
New and commodious ee healthful 
a ll and beautiful Se 


16, 1885. Miss HARRI L. DEXTER, / Peinctpal. 


PHILADELPHIA § SEMINARY, 


125 North Broad St. oo for Young in 
dies and Little Girls. Witvoone ear begins Septem- 
ber 9, Address REBE REBECCA E. Tt 1K INS, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA NUKEIARY, 











That is for | 





CHESTER, Mth year opens Sypomiver 16. A mini - 
tary College. Pong ical, Classical, English De- 
partments. OL. THEO. HYATT, Preside ont. 


Ritr USE Acape MY, 
B. Cor, ENHOU: hteenth Streets, Phila. 
Boys Goccaunly Fe arene Fwy college or business. 

on B. ea LUDWIG, A.M., Principal. 


BOSTON SCHOOL oF ORATORY. 
7 Beacon St., Boston. Two years’ and one year’s course. 


Delsarte system o gesture. Com: —d course. Vocal 
training. U ems ot pt tus sent free. 
MOS 8 TRUE BROW 


N, Principal 


SAUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


1715 SPRUCE 8ST., meg): ey ag 
ak a ge RA gg Meena oe Spanish, 
B me ns enday, Sept. 
1885. For information address * a, 
MapamMe I. W. STERNECK, Principal, 
Successor to A. N, van DABLL, D. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Shorthand taught by mail. Best system ; 
jearn. Send for circular. N. . Cleveland, Albany, 8. ¥ a, 


Miss M.S. Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for Yeo Ladies and Little Girls (fosmnesy. ay 
Walnut St.), will re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept. 24 











ENNINGTON SEMINARY 
ffers rare educational facilities for boys and 
rfect sani- 
000 in mprovements hts 
For circulars, etc., 
, Pennington., NJ. 
—_ 


0 
girls. Steam heaters ey 
tary arrangements, 
High and healthful.’ 


season, 
dress THOMAS HANLON, D. D., 








1200 Chestnat St. 

at any time. 
Superior facilities 
for training young men and women in the Forms, Customs, and 
Practice of current business sso gy and for the successful 
conduct of bath and public affairs. Send for illustrated cir- 
eulars. THOMAS 4. PRICKETT, Principal. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
A LEADING SCHOOL OF ge SCIENCES: 
buildings. Off 








STAMMERING CURED. 


“RESULTS PERMANEN 


This is to certify that, after having stammered thirty 
ears, I — perfectly ‘cured by Prof. E. 8. Johnston, 
an a few weeks. I am very thankful to him for doing 
ve I first t thought im mpossible. I consider the result 
fessor Johnston’s method pecmanem. I had 
os ere tried other treatments, but never got relief 
tit l now. I am fully convinced that he has a perfect 
tem that will apply to all who are thus afilicted. 
My cure has been effected seven months. 
JAS. 8. GEISINGER, Lebanon, Pa. 
STAMMERING AND ALL NERVOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS OF SPEECH permanent! cured. 
forever removed by E. 8. JOHNSTON, Institute, 
north-east corner Eleventh and Spring Garden Streets, 
Philadelphia. 





















WHO RIPPED THEIRIDRESSES 


FOR DYEING (INSTEAD 
ING THEMTO ' 


Poce, Bast: end 57 Wist ih SURLY. 
SEND FORPRICE tis 


a BEAUTIFUL 
PICTURES 


Autumn Furnishing. 
Engravings, Etchings, 
the latest ana best Au- 
totypes, including the 
tats Baton Pietures, and 
all recent publications. 
PAINTINGS, MIRRORS. 

The finest ana most 
tasteful 

Picture Frames, 

Card & Cabinet Frames. 
All the Rogers Groups. 

SeLE AGENCY, 

Paintings beautifullly 
cleaned and restored, 
Jas. 8. Earle & Sons, 

S16 Chestnut St., 

Philadelphia. 























© publisher will refund to su 








The cause | 
| The Congregationalist, Boston, N. 





very materially increase the value of the investment. 
Office in Philadelphia, 
13 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


1 / A MARVEL in Life Insurance! 
LDpy $3.00 security to each $1.00 liability. 
97 I?y 50 per cent. saved in cost. 














Per cent, Conservative Investments in First 
Mortgage Farm Loans in Minnesota and Da- 
kota. Or 7 per cent. a and interest 
ranteed, at option of mortgagee. Estab- 
fist hed five years, Paid-up cash capital, $50,000, 
Over $600,000 loaned withouta single loss. nds 

and wagzrants for sale. Send for c ireular. 

DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY. 

Ince: a ate hag ime Grand Forks, Dakota. 

Renee Gol. R. N.’Batchelder, U. 8. A., Wash- 





ington, D .-C.; Joseph x Clark, Mane hester, 'N. ms 
T Sa Bank, Concord, N. H. 
Cashier Plrst Beak of of Montpelier wis iow: 
Black D. D.; Rev. H. G. ndenhall, 
ead Forks.- 
INVESTORS “oa 
fer wi 
» | WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
Estate Loans eed in IR ve ~ 4, 
ion mteed, For reliability, consult 


an. rit nterest promptly e 
Send ee ee a testimonials sny e forms,etc. 
PF. ME Perki ns, tvs. tore Lew ins See’y. 
I. T. Warne, V. Pres. Wishes CW. ’. Gillett, Treas. 


PER CENT. INTEREST 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


Wy FARM LOANS ! 


omega 4 be lands Sy values. Over 
irk UsTOM BE has ever 
T A. Beane of principal ~y interest on 
loans made here. Interest collected and sent to 
7 od Tree of cost, each year. “These loans pe very safe, 
and’ pay nearly three U. Ss. Iam known 

lena > innttnn business men clergyme 
n n, 
Bat an ad Westen for whom Ths Dave Fas making 

for TEN YEARS PAST. 
= nw sa REFERENCES. -% 
Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D. Ps Hartfo 

M, E. , ty PH.D. L.D., Pronidont Rutgers Col- 


lege, New Brunswick, N 

Dr. WM. J. MIL President Geneseo Normal 
School, Geneseo. aN 

Hon, E. M. TOPLIFF, Manchester, N 

Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City og 

Dr. JOHN K. BUCKLYN, Mystic Bridge. Ct. 


Importers’ and a National Bank, New York. 
National St. Paul, Minn. 





Y. Observer, and hun- 
dreds of others in ne arts of the United States. 

All are pleased with my investments. Cir- 
cular, references, letters givin ee ae and testi- 
mony ofold customers, anda New Map of Dakota 

pansy Be. on application, Mention this as? =. Address 


E. P. GATES, 
Pres. Merchant’s we Grand Forks, Dakota. 
CHUR: ‘ET AND LODGE FURNITURE. 
Send for Catalogue. 8S. €. Small 
& Ce., Manufacturers, 73 St., Boston, Mass, 


MAGIC Lore Sg Ree 


Church Furniture Bet Br eeond Bey Phikadel pin. 


ont & MUSICAL WONDERS FREE. 
Particulars, HARBACH ORGAN Ov., Phila. 











Church Lamps. $27 Pssaik Second st Welde 


Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 





Mason & Hamlin 


ORGANS ; ) PIANOS : 


Highest Hon- New mode of 
ors at ail Great Stringing. Do 
World's Exhi- not require one- 
bitions for eigh peg = ped 
teen years. One 
hundred styles, Pianos on the 








prevailing 
$22. to $900. “wrest-pin" 
For Cash, Easy system. Re- 
Payments or markable for 
Rented, er per of tone 


orability. 


ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


46 E.14th St, (Union Sq, N. Ve 
oe 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be. inadvertently inserted, 
scribers any money that they lose thereby. 








<i BE. 


- ee RoE 8. 


sae Nan, 











